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Scenic Bowlegs, Okla. 


Hotel -desk clerks ~ stifle 
laughs when John Smith and 
wife sign in. But it’s not the 
famous alias that throws 
them ‘that's his real name) 
but the hometown—Bowlegs; 
Okla. “I guess it’s pretty hard 


a 


to swallow,” admits Smith, a 
contractor in the sleepy town 
of 300, who has fun with a 
name that rankles many of 
his neighbors. Like the time a 
company in California called 
and asked if there really was 
a town called Bowlegs. ‘‘Good 
Lord, man, haven't you ever 
landed at Bowlegs_ In- 
ternational Airport?’ he 
replied. 

Shirley Stafford grew up in 
Bowlegs, cheered for the 
Bowlegs Bisons and would 
just as soon tell folks she's 
“from five miles south of 
Seminole.”’ 

Bowlegs, surprisingly 
enough, got its name from an 
Indian. When the Seminoles 
were persuaded to leave 
Florida for Oklahoma, one 


Smokey Shuts 
His Eyes 


Sometimes CBers and 
Smokey Bear do see eye to 


eye, as with this recent case 


from Missouri. 

The voice came over 
suddenly. ‘Breaker one-nine, 
emergency break! This is Big 
Bear with the sheriff's office. 
We've just had a gas station 
heldup and shooting. You're 
asked to give no ‘smokey’ 
reports, repeat,no ‘smokey’ 
reports...’ 

Another voice cut in. ‘‘All 
right, sheriff, this is Harry 
the Hauler. We won't pay no 
attention to you, if you won't 
pay no attention, to us.” 

Big Bear’s voice came 
back, ‘You got a deal, Harry. 


Put the pedal to the metal and 
get out of here.” 
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stubborn tribe remained, a 
tribe led by one Bolek. It todk 
15 years and a generous 
quantity of booze and Havana 
cigars to lure Bolek’s tribe to 
Oklahoma in 1857. Upon 
arriving, Bolek was given a 
new name, Billy Bowlegs. He 
later distinguished himself as 
a captain in the Union Army 
in the Civil War, and after his 
death in battle, the town 
adopted his name. 

The town at one point was 
an oil boomtown — with 
thousands of homesteaders 
camping in tents. It returned 
to a sleepy Oklahoma town, 
though by no means a normal 
town. 

How many towns do you 
know of that can claim that 


its water tower burned down,’ 


as Bowlegs’ did in 1967? Or 
that had an outdagor. jail, as 
Bowlegs did, where criminals 
were shackled until there 
were enough of them to make 
a truckload. Then they'd ship 
them to. Wewoka, 10 miles 
away. 


Willie On The Big Screen 


oem 


And To Start Things Rolling. . . 


Ly a 
Easy Pickings 

You could read about it in the newspaper. The Charleston, 
W. Va., Daily Mail, specifically. Staff reporter Robert Kelly 
convinced the manager of a large department store to let 
him go on a shoplifting spree, until he got caught, all in the 
interest of testing the store’s security. Kelly filled his 
pockets for an hour, lifting some $52 in goods including a 
tape recorder and an electric drill. The catch is that Kelly 
was never caught. The manager had but one comment. “I’m 
disappointed.”’ 


Willie Nelson is 
getting ready to star 
in his first movie and 
says he hasn’t been 
so excited in years. 

“It’s going to be a 
lot of fun,”’ Willie told 
CountryStyle. ‘Tl 
get to ride a horse 
and chase the bad 
guys just like John 
Wayne.” 

The film, scheduled 
to begin shooting in 
April, is - entitled 
“Gone To Texas.”’ 

Willie is putting 
aside his guitar for 
the film. He will not 
be a singing cowboy. 

The movie, Willie 
explains, is about a 
bounty hunter 
(Nelson) pursuing a 
wanted outlaw. 

Michael  Michael- 
ian, who has written 
kung-fu films, for 
Warner Brothers and 
TV movies, will direct 
the Nelson -movie. It 
will be shot on 
location at- various 
sites in Texas. 

Willie - says 
doesn’t know yet who 
his co-stars will be. 

Although Willie will 
not sing in- the film, 


In the tiny town of 
Douglasville 30 miles west 
of Atlanta, Ga., you can get 
ae a taxicab for peanuts. Or 
carrots or tomatoes or 
summer squash. ‘People 
give us fruit and fresh 
vegetables sometimes. 
he says he is writing cons eae aad. 
ae GISIGaY Store 20m Louis Priest. Douglasville 
cabs. don’t have meters 
and the fare is often 


.. And A Tomato As A Tip 


The long and winding road 
2 Norvin Ferry and 
Raymond Raffle of the 
Pennsylvania Department 
of Transportation in 
Harrisburg got to feeling a ~ 
bit creative recently and 
Strayed from the straight 
and narrow. It seems 
Raffle, operating a spray 
gun, painted a nine-mile- 
long traffic line that zig- 
zagged over ice and snow 
and veered off the dirt 
shoulder as much as 22 
inches in spots. Ferry was 
supervising the artistry. 
Pennsylvania highway 
officials failed to see the 
humor in wasting $420 worth 
of white paint and fired the 
pair. 


negotiable. ‘‘There’s-lots of 
old folks around here that. 
can’t drive and don’t have 
nobody to take them 
around,”’ explained driver 
Sparky Brown, ‘‘so we take 
them to buy groceries once 
a week and take them 
around town to do their 
business.’’ Driver Louise 
Bonner says, “‘if we put 
meters in these cars, we 
wouldn’t have business.”’ 


Don Gibson 


Artist Sees Shift Away 
From Outlaw Movement 


By LaWAYNE 
SATTERFIELD 


NASHVILLE— ‘‘Gee, I 
really like your hat. That’s a 
beaut,’”’ Roy Acuff Jr. said as 
Don Gibson walked through 
the door at the Acuff-Rose 
Publishing Co., and touched 
the brim of his hat slightly. 

Gibson gave a half smile 
and looked away, obviously 
pleased with the attention, 
yet also embarrassed by it. 

“Yeah, well, I have been 
working on this brim all day. 
You should have seen it 
before I started working on it. 
The brim was way out to 
here,’’ he motioned a six-inch 
span from the crown to the 
end. ‘‘I just took the scissors 
and trimmed it down, rolled 
the brim. Been working on 


this all day.”’ 
Don Gibson is a_ mild- 
mannered fellow from 


Shelby, N.C., who goes about 
his life bothering no one and 
“doing his thing.” It doesn’t 
matter if his “thing” is 
writing a hit song, working on 
a hat, completing an album or 
compiling a library of 
books—Gibson gives it all 
he’s got. 

He does it quietly, calmly 
and without publicity. In fact, 
this giant of an artist and 
songwriter shuns’ the 
notoriety of being an artist, as 
far as the spotlight off stage is 
concerned. You rarely see 
anything written about him 
that doesn’t deal with his 
career. 

Gibson rarely gets upset. 
But one thing that raises his 
dander is the mistreatment of 
country music, whether it’s 
by the public or the per- 
formers. Country music has 
been good to Gibson, a man 
who doesn’t forget. 

Gibson has been good to 
country music, too. He has 
given the business a string of 
hit songs that have become 
standards, including ‘‘I Can’t 
Stop Loving You,” which is 
one of the all-time big money 
earners according to BMI and 
one of the most played songs 
on stations internationally. 

One listens when the ABC- 
Hickory recording artist 
talks. His thoughts are laced 
with common sense, he’s 
geniunely concerned about 
the business as a whole, 1.e., 
its future, its performers and 
its fans. 

Ss 


the business 


changing?’”’ He turns the 
questions over in his mind, 
considering every angle. 
Flipping open a notebook 
lying on the desk in the 
conference room at Acuff- 
Rose, Gibson picks up a 
pencil and begins to sketch 
Christmas trees. 

‘‘Well,”’ he begins in a soft 
drawl, ‘‘I see people in the 
business changing more than 
the business itself. Of course, 
the business has changed 
some with those hippie 
people, those rock outlaws or 
whatever you want to call 
those kind of people, coming 
into it. All of that kind of 
music is a fad, I think. Of 
course, a lot of musicians 
think otherwise. | 

“These hippies, outlaws, 
whatever you call them, those 
kind of people just haven’t 
found their identity yet. They 
have stopped being what they 
were as individual talents and 
... Why, they have even 
stopped _ looking like 
somebody on stage. The way 
they are dressing, well, its 
ridiculous and I think they 
look like idiots on stage. 

“Standing out there on 
stage looking like they just 
come in from plowing. I think 
an artist owes it to his 
public—and to himself—to 
dress up for the stage. When 
people go to see a country 
show, they want to see 
somebody dressed showy, 


“The fans, the people on the road, 
are seeing a return to good country music . . . a return to the basics 
away from the outlaw movement.” 


good country music... a 
return to the basics away 
from the outlaw movement. I 
believe country music will 
turn from the direction it’s 
going in now. It will head 
back to the good clean en- 
tertainment for families that 
it always has been. 

“T think artists who turn to 
the outlaw, progressive or 
pop-rock movement are 
people who are desperate. 
They think they are losing 
out. Maybe they think, ‘Well, 
I am going to try this 


“’ Don Gibson says, “‘tell me they 


Dreams.’ And had a Number 
one, too. She did it pure 
country ...-a great sound. 
But you know, it wasn’t cut in 
Nashville. It was cut on the 
West Coast. Ihave had a lot of 
people say to me, including a 
well known steel player, that 
Emmylou Harris cut it my 
kind of country. We have got 
to return to this kind of 
country. 

“You know, I think the 
whole thing is these guys 
want to be like Bob Dylan. 
They want to. be mean and 


Standing out there on stage looking like they just come in 
from plowing. I think an artist owes it to his public—and to 
himself—to dress up for the stage. 


—Don Gibson 


someone with sparkle. For an 
artist to walk on that stage 
with dirty blue jeans, dirty 
shirts, dirty bodies and dirty 
hats, well, that’s just not for 
me. It’s all right, I guess, if 
they want to do it, but not me. 

“The country fans don’t 
like it, either. I did a show the 
other day with a group of 
people who are good friends 
of mine. They used to have a 
good show, well rehearsed, 
etc. They looked good, too. 
Now they come out dressed 
like a bunch of hippies, and 
their music is nothing but a 
bunch of noise. I never heard 
such noise in my life. 

“Well, I got a_ standing 
ovation. They barely got a 
polite applause. The fans, the 
people on the road, tell me 
they are seeing a return to 


movement because I am 
losing out and I don’t have 
anything to lose.’ These ar- 
tists just don’t realize they 
are in a slump and it’s 
because they aren’t doing 
something right. Maybe it’s 
their choice of material, 
maybe it’s something else. 
“Here we are in Nashville, 
the country music capital of 
the world. But, it’s just like 
the people on the road are 
telling me: Nashville used to 
be where it’s at, but not 
anymore. People are telling 
me that we don’t do good 
country in Nashville 
anymore. We just don’t have 
the good solid country record 
coming out of here like we 
should. We don’t. 
“Emmylou Harris just 
recorded my song, ‘Sweet 


tough. I used to be pretty 
mean myself back in the old 
days. Faron (Young), Ferlin 
(Huskey), Carl (Smith) and 
Webb (Pierce), and I would 
do mean things, but we 
weren’t proud of it. Today 
these guys just want to strut 
around and brag about how 
mean they have been. 

“They are proud that they 
have been in jail and all that 
kind of stuff. Well, that kind 
of outlaw can go to hell. I will 
never be anything but what I 
am.Iam nota joiner. Iam an 
individual and I am going to 
do it my way, the way it’s 
been done, the way it should 
be done and the way country 
fans want it. 

“T am not going to follow 
some ass who goes out here 


and wants to be tough and 


means and dirty. You can 
quote me as Saying it ain’t 
gonna last. I don’t care who 
joins that movement. 

“TJ am an individual and I 
am proud of it. I may not be 
high in sales, but I am coming 
back up right now. I have 
been in a slump for a year, 
but Iam coming out of it now. 
I go into and come out of a 
slump. That’s normal. Every 
artist does, but it doesn’t 
make me change my style.” 


If you want to get down to 
specifics and talk about No. 1 
records or just good songs, 
you have to talk about Don 
Gibson’s contribution to the 
business as a whole. 

He has scored from the 
beginning, hitting the charts 
with a monster recording of 
his own song, ‘Blue Blue 
Day.” He also wrote and 
recorded ‘‘Sweet Dreams,” 
“A Legend In My Time,” 
‘Lonesome Number One’’ 
and ‘‘Oh, Lonesome, Me.” 

Recently, Gibson, who 
recorded all his previous 
songs on RCA, moved to 
Hickory Records—a label 
under the same corporate 
umbrella where all of his 
songs are published, Acuff- 
Rose. 

Since moving to Hickory, 
Gibson has come out with No. 
1 chart records such as 
“*Sensuous Woman,’’ 
“‘Country Green,’’ ‘‘Touch 
The Morning,” and “‘One Day 
At A Time.’’ When he moved 
to Hickory Records, Gibson 
gained full creative control of 
his records for the first time. 


Gibson’s latest album is the 
best he has turned out in 
years. “I’m All Wrapped Up 
In You”’ features many of his 
songs including “‘Legend In 
My Time.” Gibson uses three 
rhythm guitars on each song 
in this album, giving it a good 
solid feel. 

Don Gibson is an en- 
tertainer’s entertainer, a 
songwriter’s writer. He 
zeroes in on emotions 
everyone feels in only three 
or four lines, then explodes 
with the meaning emphasized 
in every sound. 

Country music and its 
people are part and parcel of 
Don Gibson’s world. If there 
are things that he doesn’t 
understand, he questions 
them. If there are things he 
doesn’t like, he says so. But 
Gibson does it with great 
compassion and authority. 

His authority comes from 
paying his dues and con- 
tributing greatly to the 
success of country music. | 
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Johnny Russell, 
Nobody’s Outlaw 


He always wanted to become 
a country singer. But Johnny 
Russell’s problem was that he 
kept getting sidetracked. It’s 
taken a while but Russell has 
definitely arrived. As a bonus 
CountryStyle takes you inside 
a recording session with Johnny 
that turned into an all-star 
event. Page 5. 
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Still The Pearl 
In Country Sea 


Minnie Pearl is, without a 


The Exciting 
Conclusion Of 
Alkali Basin 


If you didn’t pick up our 
last issue, shame on you. But 
it you did, you must be eagerly 
awaiting the exciting conclusion 
of Alkali Basin, a short story 
by Louis L’Amour. Page 11. 


You say you haven’t had 
your horse shod lately? Have 
you even seen a horse being 
shod? Anyway, blacksmithing, 
a once dying art is surprisingly 
healthy again. A story on the 
subject and the people who 
have gotten into it starts on 


an institution in the music 

field. His flamboyant career has 
been marked by some emotional 
outbursts. You may have read 
about an incident at Elvis 
Presley’s home. Well, as with 
almost anything there are two 
sides to a story and Lewis tells 
his version on Page 13. 


Back Porch 
To Backstage 


In Part 2 of the History 
of Country Music, the tran- 
sition of the music from back 
porch to backstage is related. 
The emergence of some of the 
greats in the field, including 
George D. Hay, Uncle Dave 
Macon and the Carter family, 
is traced. Page 14. 


Blacksmithing- Hall Of Fame 
Dying Art Bigger, Better 
° Revived The Country Hall Of Fame 


And Museum has more than 
doubled its size. For a tour of 
the project, turn to Page 16. 


Sidelines 


Fate Smiles 


on Page 21. 


Of The Stars 


Country music fans listen to 
their favorite stars on records 


On C.W. McCall 


C.W. McCall was an ad man 
who was in the right spot in 
the right time. His “Convoy” 
fired a CB craze across the 
country. Break in on C.W. 


doubt, the queen of the country —_ Page 12. or on stage or on television. 
comediennes. But she’s given up But few know that many coun- : : . 
touring and has had time to try stars have a number of iP ae ’ 
- reflect on past triumphs. She Bumpy Road sidelines—farming, owning a ea la aa 
tells her story on Page 6. For Jerry nightclub, publishing, owning eaction 
Lee Lewis a dude ranch. See what they’re To ‘STAR’ 
Jerry Lee Lewis is sort of Hpeeso Ese 28. Willie Nelson says ‘He should 


get an oscar.”’ Who’s Willie 
talking about? Why, no less 
than Kris Kristofferson, who 
has been a thousand different 
things in his life but appears 
to have found his calling as 
an actor. A four-page spread 
on K.K., including the FIRST 
reaction by him toward the 
movie “A Star Is Born,” begins 
on Page 23. 
Plains Isn’t 
Plain Anymore 
Plains isn’t plain anymore. 
The once-sleepy hometown of 
an aspiring politician by the 
name of Jimmy Carter may 
never be the same. A visit to 


the tourist-inundated locale is 
on Pages 38 and 39. 


Plus Lots More! 


Backstage 


By RAY BACHAR 
Managing Editor 


“I ain’t like some of these folks who 
look down their pious nose at people 
who'll be interviewed in ‘‘Playboy.’’ I 
never have been one to think I needed 
the help of omnipotent God (to) protect 
His word. . . .[ think he kinda knows how 
to take care of that Hisself.”’ 

Jerry Clower, America’s No. 1 back- 
woods comedian, sat in CountryStyle’s 
offices discussing his best-selling book, 
“Ain’t God Good?’’ And he was being 
serious—briefly—as he talked about his 
religious views and the furor created by 
Jimmy Carter’s interview in the men’s 
magazine. 

‘*Ain’t I somethin’ to say, ‘Lord, I’m 
goin’ to hep ya now; I’m goin’ to make 
sure that none o’ your teachin’s gets in 
that damned ol’ damnable magazine 
what’s got them naked women in it, cuz I 
might not be powerful enough to 
withstand that.’ 

“Oh, ain’t that beautiful? Man, ain’t 
that good—them preachers jumpin’ on 
Jimmy Carter? 

“T come to his rescue. I done had mea 
news conference. Yeeeah. 

‘They said, well, ah ‘that damnable, 
dastardly magazine.’ 

“‘T said, ‘It is, and I don’t buy it, and I 
wished they was all throwed in the 
Mojave Desert. But that ain’t the issue 
here today. I was a fertilizer salesman, 
and when I wanted to sell some fertilizer 


Jerry Clower Does 
‘His Part For The Lord 


I tried to go to where they needed a 
bunch but didn’t have none. 

“ ‘And if you folks gonna look down 
your pious noses at them people who 
read ‘ Playboy,’ seems to me that that’s 
the kinda audience that Christian folks 
ought to be trying to reach. 

““ “Why aincha bought you a full page 
ad in there tellin’ people there’s a better 
way?’ ”’ 

Spreading the word, Jerry Clower 
believes, is the positive way of doing 
things. And that’s just what he’s doing in 
‘*Ain’t God Good?”’ 

He’s also poking holes in a few 
balloons—taking particular aim at 
pomposity and hypocrisy. The book, 
which has sold in excess of 60,000 copies 
in hard cover, is on sale at newsstands 
across the country in a soft cover version 
through Pocket Books. 

One target is racial prejudice, and 
Jerry—a Southern Baptist—makes no 
bones about his views. 


“My greatest fight with the bigots is I 
want to be consistent. I remember when 
we integrated the schools, there was a 
high school football player who wanted 
to play football with my son. So he come 
to me and said, ‘Mr. Clower, will you 
speak to Daddy?’ 


“T said, ‘Son, I can’t come between you 
and your Daddy.’ He said, ‘I want to go 
to public school and play my last year of 
football, but he won’t let me because it’s 
integrated.’ 


“T said, ‘Well, I’ll go tell him that my 
son is going to public schools and he’s 
going to play, but I won’t remotely tell 
your Daddy what he ought to do with 
you. .. .I ain’t got no dog in that fight.’ 

“So T went over there and told him, 
and the man got plumb emotional and 
started trembling. .. .his lips quivered 
and he couldn’t hardly get his breath. 
And he said, ‘If I thought my boy would 
actually go to school with them blacks 
and put his behind down where one of 
them niggers had sit, it’d kill me.’ 

“‘And I just put my arm around him 
and hugged him and left. 

‘‘While I was goin’ out the door, I said, 
‘Well, how you been doin’?’ He said, ‘I 
won a trip in my business and I’m goin’ 
to the Bahamas and stay two weeks.’ 

“IT said, ‘You takin’ your younguns 
with ya?’ He said, ‘no, two maids are 
going to stay here with ’em.’ 

“Two black women livin’ in the same 
house and they all use the same com- 
mode. ... 

“So what I say is, dadblame in- 
consistent people.” 

That story may be humorous—but it 
isn’t funny. And it’s not the kind of story 
Jerry generally tells, the kind that has 
made him country music’s top comedian 
for the last five years and sold several 
million albums. 

But God has been good to Jerry 
Clower, the former fertilizer salesman 
from Yazoo City, Miss. And Jerry is 
paying him back. 


NASHVILLE—Mississippi- 
born Johnny Russell scarcely 
remembers a day in his life 
when he didn’t want to be a 
country singer. However, he 

’ kept getting sidetracked 
from his main goal in the 15 
years between the time he 
“turned pro” and the day 
Chet Atkins finally signed 
him to his first RCA record- 
ing contract. 

. Russell’s family moved to 
California when he was 12 and 
by the time he was 15 he was 
singing on the Dave Stogner 
TV show in Fresno. He was 
also writing songs by then 
because he knew that “‘all the 
big stars, like Hank Williams 
and Lefty Frizzell, seemed to 
write their own songs.”’ Early 
in his career he got to know 
people like Faron Young, 
Webb Pierce and Car] Smith, 
all of whom were spending a 
lot of time in California 
because that’s where so much 

’ of the country music industry 
was at the time. But by 1959 
Nashville was beginning to 
stake out its claim as Music 
City, so Nashville it was for 
Russell. 

“Yd worked a few dates 
with Don Gibson in ’58,” 
Russell said, ‘‘and Don 
thought enough of me to tell 
Chet Atkins about me, so Chet 
was one of the first people I 
called when I got to town. He 
told me to wait awhile and 
he’ll put me on RCA.” 

Atkins was true to his word. 


. and Hargus Robbins. 


In Session With Johnny Russell 


Johnny Russell (‘‘Catfish 
John,’’ ‘‘Rednecks, White 
Socks and Blue Ribbon 
Beer’’) recently recorded for 
the first time with his new 
producer, Tom Collins. 


The session was an all-star 
event, including CMA award- 
winning pianist Pig Robbins, 
harmonica player Charlie 
McCoy, steel guitarist Hall 
Rugg, drummer Kenny 
Malone and the Jordanaires 
with Janie Fricke and 
Laverna Moor on_ backup 
vocals. Other pickers in- 
cluded keyboard man Bobby 
Ogden, bass player Steve 
Schaffer and guitarists Glenn 
Keerer and Steve Gibson. 


These pictures were shot 
on RCA’s Nashville stu- 
dio ‘“‘B” and hopefully will 
give you an idea of what a 
Nashville session feels like. 


Tom Collins listens to take. 


It only took Russell 12 years 
to get his contract. But in 1959 
he was still trying to put a foot 
in the door. 

A few months after - he 
arrived in Nashville, Russell 
had an exclusive publishing 
contract with Acuff-Rose and 
a recording contract with 
MGM—‘‘just like Hank 
Williams,” he points out. 

“One day I walked into 
Acuff-Rose and found my 
writer’s tape box between 
Hank Williams’ catalog and 


Don Gibson!” On top of those 


mundane thrills, Jim Reeves 
had recorded a song of his 
called ‘‘In a Mansion Stands 
My Love,” and it wound up 
being the “‘B”’ side of monster 
million seller “‘He’ll Have To 
Go.” It was seventh heaven 
time for Johnny Russell— 
until MGM dropped him from 
its roster after one year and 
one record and Acuff-Rose 
gave him his release after 112 
fruitless years with them. 

In 1961 Russell headed back 
to California and worked the 
joints, marrying in 1963 and 
returning to Nashville the 
following year to work for the 
Wilburn Brothers’ Surefire 
Publishing Co. Russell was a 
whiz there, and _ his 
songwriting really took off. At 
one time, he recalls, he had 
seven songs on the country 
charts. 

The three-year California 
interlude was not a total 
waste. In 1963 Buck Owens 


Johnny Russell, 
Nobody's Outlaw 


had his first smash, and the 
song was Johnny Russell’s 
‘Act Naturally.” 


In a music scene dominated 
by the likes of Harlan Howard 
and Hank Cochran, Johnny 
Russell was scoring well as a 
writer, and making a lot of 
money running the Wilburns’ 
publishing, picking material 
for Loretta Lynn, and 
coordinating talent for the 
Wilburns’ TV show. Yet he 
wasn’t happy. / 


For some reason known 
only to him, he hot-footed it 
back to Mississippi, where hé 
had radio and television 
shows in Greenwood. The * 
next stop was California 
again, and two years of radio, 
TV and clubs there. Then 
back to Nashville, and, 
finally, in 1971, a contract 
with RCA. 

His first record, ‘‘Mr. and 
Mrs. Untrue,’’ was a chart 
record, and in 1973 he hit the 
top 10 with ‘‘Catfish John.” 
Later came the classic 
“Rednecks, White Socks and 
Blue Ribbon Beer,”’ his first 
No. 1 record, and ‘‘The 
Baptism of Jesse Taylor.” 

In this day of the high- 
riding ‘‘outlaw,’’ Johnny 
Russell refuses to bend his 
image in the cowboy direction 
in search of his own cult. 


“YT don’t mind being com- 
mercial,’’ he assures. “It’s 
good if you can communicate 
with the masses.” 


Johnny Russell grooves along. 
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Minnie’s Still 


By MIKE KOSSER 
and BOB BATTLE 


NASHVILLE — Times 
change. Thirty years ago you 
could tune in on any of 155 
radio stations across the 
country on a Saturday: night 
and hear ‘“how-DY!!” all 
along the Prince Albert 
network segment of the 
Grand Ole Opry. It was awful 
humor, vaudeville humor, 
full of ancient predictable 
jokes that the unsophisticated 
audiences of the day roared 
at. It was—great. 

But that humor’s gone. Rod 
Brasfield is gone. Cousin 
Sipe’s gone. Cousin Jody’s 


_ gone. About all that’s left of 


comedy on the Opry is Jerry 
Clower, who’s tied together a 
little medicine show, a little 
preacher and a little Myron 
Cohen to become a great 
modern standup comic. 

And then there’s Minnie 
Pearl from Grinder’s Switch. 
She was working the Prince 
Albert show in 1942, playing it 
for laughs against Roy 
Acuff’s straight man or 
clowning it up with the great 
Rod Brasfield. Minnie’s 64 
now and retired from touring. 

All she’s got left to show for 
her career is a starring role 
on “‘Hee Haw.”’ 

That, together with oc- 
casional appearances on 
Johnny Carson, Carol Burnett 
and other network programs, 
have made her a national 
institution, far more famous 
than she ever was during the 
days she was crisscrossing 
the nation. Everybody knows 
her straw hat still has that 
price tag on it and she always 
wears a ‘‘yaller dress.’’ 
Above all, Minnie loves the 
shoes she’s worn for 37 years. 

She also loves those old 
days. They were part of a 
different, rural America, 
with people who had been 
steam-rollered by _ the 
Depression and put upon by 
bankers, taxmen, politicians 
and nearly everyone else who 
had the money and education 
that they lacked. 

‘“Much of our humor then,”’ 
she recalls, ‘‘was that of (the 
average person) deflating the 
dignitary. For example, we 
might have a shill planted in 
the audience and a pompous 
emcee on the stage. 

Shill: HEY! 

MC: Uh, please, we’re 
trying to do a show and— 

Shill: HEY! WHAT’S 
GOIN’ ON BEHIND THAT 
CURTAIN THERE? 

MC (looking behind cur- 


Minnie Pearl, the queen of the 
country comediennes. 


tain): Ain’t nothin’ going on 
behind the curtain. 

Shill: Ain’t nothing goin’ 
on in front of it, either. 

(Roaring laughter from the 
audience). 

Shill: Do you _ play 
requests? 

MC: Yes. 

Shill: Play ‘‘The Baby 
Buggy Song.” 

MC: How does it go? 

Shill: It don’t go. YOU 
HAVE TO PUSH IT! 

‘“‘The people would roar. As - 
the Prince Albert Show went 
on year after year, people 
from the New York offices 
started writing the gags—I 
mean people from the Mid- 
west and South who had come 
to New York to get into radio. 
In fact, when I started out, I 
would just come on stage and 
say howdy. It was the net- 
work people who suggested -I 
shout, how-DY! I didn’t want 
to do it. Folks I knew just 
didn’t greet people that way, 
but they said it would be a 
good trademark and they 
were right.”’ : 

Minnie started out wanting 
to be a serious dramatic 
actress, but fate seemed to 
follow an inevitable course in 
aiming her toward comedy. 

“J. was raised in Cen- 
terville, a small town west of 
Nashville, but Mama, being a 
Southern lady, would come to 
Nashville to do her shopping 
for nice clothes. I was the 
youngest, so Mama would 
take me with her and she’d 
drop me off at the Princess 
Theater downtown. Playing 
there was a woman named 
Elvira Weaver who was a 
great country comic, and I 
didn’t realize it then but at 
age 7 I was STUDYING her. 
She always wore a gingham 
or percale dress, button shoes 
and glasses on her nose. But 
she wasn’t vulnerable like 
Minnie. Minnie is always 
trying so hard to believe she’s 
attractive. 

“For example, Minnie 
would say, ‘It’s dangerous for 
a pretty girl to come here to 
the Opry. Why, down here 
tonight several fellows 


SMILED at me ... AND 
ONE OF THEM LAUGHED 
OUT LOUD!” 


Minnie, in real life Mrs. 
Sarah Ophelia Colley Cannon, 
is sO prominent now that she 
lives next to the governor’s 
mansion. She has seen and 
known more country stars 
than just about anyone. 

“I would encourage all 
young people to keep 
plugging because, well, some 
people say, ‘Everybody can’t 
get the breaks you did, 
Minnie’ ’’ she says. 


“T tell them: I was 28 years 
old before I got this break. 
Stick with it. Listen to your 
parents. They guided me 
correctly—by saying never 
give up. 

“My parents kidded me a 
lot, but they always en- 
couraged me. Mama had no 
use for people who would say 
‘Oh, I can’t play’ or ‘I can’t 
sing.’ 

“She would just stop that 
right in the tracks. She would 
have them performing in no 
time at all. This is a great line 
for children. Daily, in all 
reverence, thank the Lord for 
your mother and father. 

“Mine didn’t think I was 
particularly funny. They sort 
of took me for granted. 

“They had dreams of me 
being a dramatic actress, not 
in vaudeville, but on the New 
York stage—something 
legitimate and dignified, not 
the country comedienne.”’ 

After Minnie left Belmont 
College, an exclusive Nash- 
ville girls’ school, she wanted 
to see the world. What 
followed in Sarah Ophelia’s 
life led to the creation of 
“Minnie Pearl.” 

For six years, she traveled 
rural America as a director of 
amateur plays. 

She’d go into a small town 
or consolidated school and in 
10 days, with local talent, 
whip up a musical comedy. 
During those six years, she 
became so interested in 
country girls and their 
dreams and disappointments 
that she gradually created a 
composite of all these girls 
and named her ‘‘Minnie 
Pearl.” 

As Minnie says, ‘‘I made up 
the name out of my head— 
with enough wood left over to 
make a picket fence.” 

She chose Grinder’s Switch 
as Minnie’s home because 
just a few folks live there now 
and she didn’t think they’d 
mind—and she had such 
happy memories of the place 
from her childhood when her 
father used to take her up the 
hill to Grinder’s Switch. 

“For six years, as I 
traveled around the South 
putting on these plays, I 
stayed in people’s homes,” 
she recalled, talking in 
“everyday”’ conversation. 

“T’d encourage them to tell 
me stories, and I'd file away 
the things I could use in my 
comedy act. It was in a smail 
town in Alabama—in the 
winter of 1936 when a blizzard 
was raging—that Minnie 
Pearl began to take shape. 

“I was staying with this old 
man and old lady—and she 
was just a delight. I stayed 10 


days in that northern 
Alabama mountain cabin of 
theirs. 

“T started telling her tales. 


“She was like Granny on 
the Beverly Hillbillies. She 
was just a character. I loved 
her and she loved me. 

‘We were putting on the 
‘Flapper Grandmother’ and it 
was the worst thing. Minnie 
Pearl was born, and I love her 
dearly. She has been my 
salvation next to my sweet 
husband, Henry,’ Mrs. 
Cannon continued. 

‘Along about 1938, I played 
Aiken, S.C., and the Pilot’s 
Club sponsored my play. 
They asked me if I would 
come back in January for 
their convention. 

“By this time, I had named 
her. I took two country 
names, Minnie and Pearl. I 
didn’t name her for anybody 
... just took two names. I 
thought they were the nicest 
country names I knew. 

“So I appeared at this 
convention. It was the first 
time I put Minnie Pearl in 
costume.” 

She recalled the event 
vividly, and with laughter. 

“T arrived early that day in 
the spring of 1938 in Aiken, 
and a friend met me at the 
bus station and said: ‘I think 
you ought to put her in 
costume.’ 

‘“‘We went down a sidestreet 
to sort of a salvage store with 
clothes hanging outside, you 


NASHVILLE—“‘ ‘Hee 


revitalized the careers of people like 
myself, Grandpa Jones, Archie Campbell, 
Gordie Tapp and the late Stringbean,”’ says 
Minnie Pearl about the show that has 
written a whole new set of rules for success. 

“Not long before he was killed, we were 
talking to Stringbean and he figured that ‘If 
they handle it right this show will be like 
the Opry. It could go on for 15 to 20 years.’ ”’ 

Television shows in Nashville are usually 
one of two types. Either they are Nashville- 
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Above, country artists Minnie Pearl and Roy Acuff give their final performance at the Grand Ole Opry 
in Ryman Auditorium in Nashville on Friday night, March 15, 1974. The Opry, the next night, moved to 
new facilities at Opryland. Minnie has worn those shoes for every show since joining the Opry in 1940. 
Insert, Minnie, as she was photographed at a recent Nashville event. 


know. I got a cheap yellow 
dress. 

“TI was very skinny at the 
time. It was just a straight 
dress with a ruffle around the 
bottom—what we used to call 
a String sash. 


‘Hee Haw’ Proves Iiself 


produced, in which case they’re often 
poorly done because of a lack of knowhow, 
or they are done by imported Hollywood 
people, in which case they are so slick they 
generally lose all the appeal. 

“ “Hee Haw’ is different,’’ says Minnie, 
because Californian producer Sam Lovulle 
and director Bob Boatman “‘listen to the 
and work with 
suggestions. For example, they’ll never 
make me work with material I don’t feel 
comfortable with.” 


Haw’ has 


performers 


“And I found those shoes. I 
was on my way.” 

She became very suc- 
cessful. 

“Success is not always 
getting what you originally 
thought you wanted,’’ the 


their 


famous entertainer asserted, 
looking back over those early 
years of her career. 


“To me, successful people 
are the ones who leveled with 
themselves. They were able 
to realize that in a lot of 
cases, second best is every bit 
as good as the first choice. 


‘“‘We must realize that 
many times our plan is not 
God’s plan.” 


She emphasized one thing. 

“Keep your husband 
happy—even if it’s with a TV 
dinner. There’s no way to 
concentrate on a career if you 
have problems at home. 

“T have laughed a lot ... 
had my health my 
religion—and a _ happy 
marriage. 

“T am most fortunate.” 
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Is A 


Dirty 
Word 


To 
Wynn 
Stewart 


By HARRY MORROW 


Nashville’s suffering from a touch 
of complacency the way Wynn 
Stewart looks at it, and he figures 
he’s got the talent to give the music 
some new ideas. 

Once a pioneer of the distinctive 
“West Coast Sound,” Stewart left 
golden California for Texas about 
eight years ago, but he didn’t move 
on to Nashville to live until a couple 
of years ago. He’s left a trail of hits. 

The smooth Stewart returned to 
the charts recently with ‘‘Sing A Sad 
Song,’’ a ballad he wrote in 1961 and 
allowed his bass player to do so 
the fellow could begin a recording 
career. The bass player was Merle 
Haggard. 

“T hate to be bragging, but there 
isn’t that much competition,’’ 
Stewart assesses Nashville, 1977. 
“There needs to be more (people) 
sticking their necks out. Why they’re 
not doing it, I don’t know. 

“T’ve been interested in writing 
songs for other people. Some of the 
writers down here are not writing 
too good anymore, so I figured I 
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Complacency 


might give them a little com- 
petition.” . 

That sounds like something an 
athlete might say and Stewart is one 
of several country singers who 
wanted to be ballplayers first. If he 
hadn’t topped out at 5-foot-6, he 
might have gotten his hits a different 
way. As it was, Stewart’s last pitch 
of his last semi-pro baseball game 
was tagged for a home run. That was 
when the onetime UCLA student 
picked up his guitar for good. 

Through the years he’s had hits 
like “It’s Such A Pretty World 
Today,” ‘‘After The Storm,” ‘‘Wish- 
ful Thinking” and ‘‘Playboy,’’ which 
just might be his next single for 
Playboy Records. There has often 
been some time between them, 
almost as if Stewart were pacing 
himself. 

“The way I feel about it,’ he 
confides, ‘‘if you have too many hit 
records in a row, when you finally 
cool off it’s hard to get back up 
there. I had a thought the other day: 
it’s better being nothing than 
something coming down. It seems 
when you get on top it pushes you 
down.” 

The pressures have never robbed 
Stewart of his confidence. He even 
gave some songs away. 

“Tt’s true, but I’d rather not say 
who or where,” he says. ‘The 
writing gave me confidence because 
I knew I did it.” 

Stewart has done a lot of things 
right in his career, which got serious 
when he signed his first recording 
contract at 17. He had his first hit, 
‘Waltz Of The Angels,”’ at 19. He’s 
obviously been an excellent judge of 
musicians. When Stewart organized 
a band called the Texas Playboys he 
hired the fantastic Ralph Mooney, 
who’s now with Waylon Jennings, as 
his steel guitarist. Roy Nichols, who 
later joined Haggard, played lead 
guitar. Johnny Paycheck played 
bass for a while. And in the studio 
Stewart was backed by a couple of 
pretty good pickers named Buck 
Owens and Glen Campbell. 

They all fooled around and came 
up with a sound—a great deal of 
which was Mooney’s artistry—that 
was definitely different from Nash- 
ville’s. 

Now that Stewart has made Music 


“I think Eddie Kilroy probably sees inside me 


Wynn Stewart 


City his home, he’s trying to come up 
with new ideas for his records on 
Playboy, his fifth label. Playboy 
decided to release “Sing A Sad 
Song” because the session turned 
out so well and the song is also on 
Stewart’s new album, “After The 
Storm.”’ 

“TJ think Eddie Kilroy probably 
sees inside me _ better than 
anybody,’ Stewart praises his 
producer. ‘‘Eddie takes a lot of time. 
He’s real particular.” 

Stewart went to Playboy, the same 
company Mickey Gilley’s with, after 
several years with huge RCA. 

“J didn’t leave them—they left 
me,.’ Stewart explains. ‘‘While I was 


with Victor, Bobby Bare was my 


producer. They wanted him to stay 
strictly an artist. What could I do but 


go to someone else? They offered to 


let me stay if I’d let one of their on- 
salary producers produce me.” 

Stewart still recorded in the RCA 
studio until the company closed it in 
January because it was one of the 
best. 

And he’s done well enough during 
his career that he’s going to have a 
street named after him in 


better than anybody,” Stewart praises his 


producer. “Eddie takes a lot of time. 


He’s real particular.” 


— Wynn Stewart 


Springfield, Mo., the city he was 
born in and the home of the old 
Ozark Jubilee. 

He’s also forming a band, which 
will still be called the Tourists, but 
that will take some time. 

“After all the musicians I’ve had, 
it’s a little hard,’ he admits. ‘“‘When 
I was 19 I used to slip into a club in 
Bell Gardens, Calif. Ralph was 
playing there. I always dreamed 
that when I got to be 21 and put my 
own band together I could hire 
Ralph Mooney. He played with me 
probably eight or nine years. In my 
opinion he’s the best steel player in 
the world. I don’t think he’s played 
on a session that wasn’t a hit. 
Everybody he plays on hits. I don’t 
know why. I don’t think anyone else 
does, either, except Ralph.” 

Stewart can tell a lot of stories and. 
answer a lot of questions about the 
old days in California. 

Was Haggard a good bass player? 

“No,” Stewart says quickly. “‘He 
didn’t have bass playin’ on his mind. 
I’m proud of him. I guess Merle went 
through about as much trouble as 
anybody. But he ain’t bad.” 

Haggard was sure smart enough 
to know he was helping himself when 
he signed on with smooth Wynn 
Stewart, who has never been 
complacent. 


See 


Tommy Allsup’s decision to get serious about working sessions has paid off. He has become 


One Of The Best 


Session Guitar Players, 
Tommy Allsup Could 
Play Western Swing 


For The Rest Of Eternity 


one of Nashville’s most demanded guitarists, working the sessions of many major Nash- 


ville-based singers. 


Willie Nelson does it. Merle 
Haggard does it. Every 
month more and more 
country performers are doing 
it—like they did it 30 years 
ago. The music is western 
swing, and the man who kept 
it alive on record during the 
years almost everyone else 
had buried it is a 45-year-old 
Oklahoman named Tommy 


Allsup. 
He is one of Nashville’s 
premier session guitar 


pickers. He can play anything 
from rock to Travis, but he 
was raised on Texas dance 
music and would be happy to 
spend eternity chunking 
closed chords on an electric 
guitar beside the fiddling 
ghost of Bob Wills. 

“Dad was a __ fiddle 
player,”’ Allsup recalls. ‘‘All 
five of my brothers could 
pick, and when I was six I was 
already playing square 
dances. We’d clear the fur- 
niture out of all the rooms of 

| the house we were playing, 
and the band and the caller 
would be in the central hall, 
with a square in each room.” 

Dance. That’s what 

western swing was, and is, all 


about, much like the popular 
swing bands of Glenn Miller 
and Tommy Dorsey. 

In the swing band, pop or 
western, the guitar picker 
was supposed to lay down 
heavy chords with the bass so 
the dancers could hear the 
beat. Chunk chunk chunk. 
Allsup chunked his way 
around Oklahoma with a 
number of bands before he 
finally wound up in Clovis, 
N.M., at Norman Petty’s 
studio, backing Buddy Holly 
on sessions. Holly liked 
Allsup well enough to take 
him on tour with him until his 
death in an airplane crash 
about a year later. 

Then Allsup headed for 
California, working sessions 
and then producing at Liberty 
Records. “I was doing Willie 
Nelson, at the time,’ he 
remembers, ‘‘and we did a 
few western swing things, 
like what we did there on 
‘Columbus Stockade Blues.’ ”’ 

Western swing was a dead 
commercial item then, and 
nothing much came of those 
efforts. In 1965 Allsup started 
a studio in Texas and three 
years later he cut Zager and 


Evans on “‘In the Year 2525.” 
It was the hit of the year, 
selling six and a half million 
records, but record business 
shananigans kept Allsup from 
sharing the wealth, and off he 
went to Nashville to produce 
people like Clay Hart and 
Chill Wills on Metromedia 
Records. 

In 1971 GRT hired him to 
produce Stan Hitchcock, John 
Wesley Ryles, Mac Curtis and 
Mickey Gilley among others, 
but just when it looked like 
things were moving for him 
GRT pulled out of Nashville 
(it’s back in now). 

Tired of the insecurity of 
the world of artists and 
repertoire and producing, 
Allsup decided to get serious 
about working sessions and 
became one of Nashville’s 
most demanded guitarists 
working thesessions of George 
Jones, Tammy Wynette, 
Crash Craddock, Joe 
Stampley and almost every 
other major Nashville-based 
singer. 

That was, and is, good for 
the wallet and family, but 
Allsup got a_— greater 
satisfaction when he took an 


incapacitated Bob Wills and 
his Texas Playboys into the 
studio to cut the classic 
album “‘For the Last Time.” 

“It was the first western 
swing album to be accepted in 
the Library of Congress as an 
official document,” Allsup 
says. More important, its 
outstanding sales (more than 
100,000 for a double album) 
heralded the opening of a new 
swing era. 

By this time Allsup was 
already producing Asleep At 
The Wheel, and though 
numerous people figured 
Allsup was crazy fooling with 
that old swing stuff, United 
Artists signed them and— 
nothing! Columbia signed 
them, Norro Wilson produced 
and—nothing. Then in 1975 
Asleep, Allsup and Capitol 
got together and cut ‘Texas 
Gold,’ and the chemistry was 
finally right. The album 
made the Top 10 and the 
followup, ‘‘Wheelin’ and 
Dealin’”’ was close to Top 10. 
Western swing had finally 
arrived and, as seldom 
happens, the man who had 
never given up on the music 
was the man who had brought 
it back. 

“T always felt like Asleep 
would make it,’”’ Allsup says. 
“Nobody can turn an 
audience on the way they 
can.” 

Maybe not, but it’s not easy 
to turn live appeal into air- 
play and record sales. 


Asleep’s success has also 
hel to bring a relatively 
new concept to Nashville 
music, that of the ‘‘album 
act.’”’ Although they did have 
a big hit single called “‘The 
Letter That Johnny Walker 
Read,” their albums sell far 
out of proportion to single 
sales compared to most 
country acts. And Allsup isn’t 
surprised about his new 
success with western swing. 

“My first albums with Bob 
Wills and Willie were back in 
1963,*” he says. “I always 
liked it because it’s happy 
music, and even when it 
wasn’t-big, every year new 
records would come out 
really close to it—Ray Price, 
Charlie Walker, Hank 
Thompson .. . It’s good 
music, easy to listen to.” 

For the past six or seven 
years people in the country 
music business have been 
muttering things like, ‘It’s 
time for a change,’’ or 
“Something new is about to 
happen,” or ‘‘We feel a new 
trend coming on.’’ Some 
thought it would be Kris 
Kristofferson, and others 
thought maybe Mickey 
Newburry, and when it finally 
happened, they pinned the 
label ‘‘outlaw”’ on it. 

But most of it, most of the 
real stuff, is western swing, 
and the man who -never 
stopped trying to breathe life 
into it until it was healthy 
again isn’t a funky-looking 
freak witha mobof groupies on 
his tail, he’s a family man 
who lives in a Hendersonville, 
Tenn., subdivision and cares 
about his music much much 
more than he cares about 
lifestyle mystique. Tommy 
Allsup has just begun. 
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By TOM CARTER 
and HARRY MORROW 


If Wayne Kemp receives 
the Country Music 
Association’s song of the year 
award next fall, the television 
show will run late because 
there’s only one way he can 
accept it—one piece at a time. 
Somebody could come out 
with a shoe box full of pieces 
of wood and marble and some 
easy-to-follow directions. If 
he has trouble putting corner 
A with side B, he can ask 
neighbor Johnny Cash for 
help. 

When Kemp, who says a 
songwriter should have a hell 
of an imagination, composed 
the off-the-wall hit ‘‘One 
Piece At A Time”’ a year ago, 
he wrote it for himself and 
recorded it twice. Then Cash 
heard about it and cut short a 
vacation in sunny Jamaica to 
rush into a studio and do the 
song, one Shel Silverstein (“A 
Boy Named Sue’’) might 
have dreamed up. You know 
the rest. 

“That was the fastest 
record I ever saw,’ Kemp 
marvels. ‘‘I wrote it in 
February, and it was out 
March 18. 

“The idea. came from a 
rumor I heard out of Tinker 
Air Force Base in Oklahoma 
City about a guy stealing a 
helicopter a piece at a time. I 
thought it was funny. I just 
switched it around. 

“Yd had an idea about 
assembly line workers for 
years and came up with that 
thing. It’s quite off-beat. I got 
a lot of satisfaction out of 
writing it; I explored another 


Wayne Kemp is a changed 
man now. “I’ve had two 
things going for me — 
God-given talent and a 
good woman” he relates. 
“I’m very hung up on 
this recording thing. 
Anything at this time 
would really help 
me as an artist.” 
But if stardom 
does tap Kemp 
on the shoulder, 
he doesn’t think 
he'll be carried 
away by it. 
“We live fairly 
simple,” he assures. 


area of my thinking. It was 
quite a change from what I 
had been writing.”’ : 

No one said Kemp didn’t 
have a sense of humor. The 
first song he ever wrote was 
the clever “Love Bug,’”’ which 
went No. 1 for George Jones 
in 1966 with Kemp also 
supplying some distinctive 
guitar work. 

But most people familiar 
with Kemp’s writing 
probably thought first of the 
big Oklahoman’s streak with 
Conway Twitty that saw four 
straight songs reach No. 1— 
“The Image of Me,’ “The 
Next In Line,’’ ‘“‘Darling You 
Know I Wouldn’t Lie’ and 
“‘That’s When She Started To 
Stop Loving Me.’’ The songs 
helped Twitty build his 
reputation as one of the best 
and most consistent artists 
ever in country music. 

“Conway is such a fine 
songwriter he’s difficult to 
please,” Kemp says. “He 
walked off with about four 
awards this year. As an en- 
tertainer, he overshadows his 
songwriting. I was lucky to 
get four to him. Since then 
he’s gotten better on his 
songwriting.” 

Kemp’s newest efforts 
include Johnny Paycheck’s 
“T’m The Only Hell My Mama 
Ever Raised’? and Mickey 
Gilley’s ‘‘What Is It That 
Keeps You Hanging On?”’ 
the flip side to “‘Lawdy Miss 
Clawdy.” 

At 36, Kemp can draw on 
his own experiences for song 
ideas, clear back to the days 
when he endured the grueling 
strain of playing long one- 
nighters in joints, trying to 


‘make it big. He was so good 


on guitar he became a West 
Coast studio musician with 
skilled men like Glen Camp- 
bell and James Burton, who 
has toured with Elvis. He also 
played lead guitar for Jones 
and Wanda Jackson. The next 
stage in Kemp’s career is to 
establish himself as a singer. 

“One of the hardest things 
to do is to break into record- 
ing after you’ve been a 
longtime songwriter,’’ he 
says. ‘‘The business, your end 
of it, gets geared around the 
songwriting. But they’re two 
different businesses. 

‘“‘A songwriter is a free heart 
with a hell of an imagination. 
He doesn’t have to take the 
business as seriously. You 
can’t behave the same way 
for both roles. Singing in- 


Kemp Puts It Together 
—A Piece At A Time 


volves being serious-minded. 
The trick is to be able to write 
and still be serious-minded. 

“Most of my songs were 
just imagination. I’ve been 
around people with these 
problems all my life. I’ve 
never really had any marital 
problems. I’ve been married 
to the same woman (Patsy) 
for 17 years. I haven’t really 
had a stormy relationship. 
But I try to write as close to 
reality as I can.” 

Kemp will never be closer 
to reality than he was the 
horrible night of Dec. 3, 1967, 
in East Moline, Ill., when his 
car was rammed at 4:20 a.m. 
by a drunk going 90. The cars 
exploded, Kemp’s steel 
guitarist and drummer 
burned to death and he was 
burned over 60 per cent of his 
body. He spent three months 
in a hospital, and his scarred 
hands have never been the 
same with his guitar. 

Still, he has written great 
songs since. He may have to 
write one for himself to 
establish his identity as a 
singer with disc jockeys and 
fans. 

“TI never had any doubts 
about my career. But I went 
at it wrong until the wreck,” 
he reflects. ‘I used people for 
my own gain. I used them for 
whatever it took to get ahead 
in the music business.” 

Kemp is a changed man 
now, with a clearer un- 
derstanding of what is vital. 

“T’ve had two things going 
for me—God-given talent and 
a good woman,” he says. 
“J’m very hung up on this 
recording thing: Anything at 
this time would really help 
me as an artist. We’re going 
to have to come up with a real 
good song that will make the 
difference. 

“Love Bug’ confused me 
because it was so easy. I 
wrote that in 1966. I think the 
next hit I got was in late 1968 
or early 1969. I was quite 
disillusioned for a couple of 
years. I thought maybe I 
didn’t have it after all. But I 
was able to pull out of it.” 

If stardom does come 
Kemp’s way, he doesn’t think 
he’ll be carried away. 

‘“‘We live fairly simple. I 
would like to have a nice 
place in the country, and that 
would be about it,’’ he says. 
“J wanted a lot of things at 
first, but you grow up.” 

That’s when the pieces fit 
together to mean something. 


Louis L’Amour, the world’s most famous Western writer, 


has lived the life of his fictional characters. Since leaving his 
native Jamestown, North Dakota, at 15, he’s been a longshore- 
man, lumberjack, elephant handler, hay shocker, flume builder, 
fruit picker and an officer on tank destroyers during World 
War 1, 

The following is one in a series of short stories that he has 
given CountryStyle specia/ permission to reprint. The story is 
typical of the L'Amour style—painstakingly accurate. L’Amour’s 
knowledge of the West comes from his extensive travels, his 
biographies of more than 1,000 Western gunfighters, and his 
prodigious reading (his library holds over 2,000 volumes of 
Western lore). 

This is the Seneca of Alkali Basin that appeared in the 
last issue of CountryStyle. 


He straightened from fastening a trace chain, 
staring at the girl. She paled a little, but watched 
him wide-eyed and fascinated. 

Macomber noticed his stare and was suddenly 
angry. “‘Here!’’ he demanded. “‘Get us some 
water!”’ 

Wells turned his head and looked at Maconiher: 
His black eyes were cold and ugly. ‘‘Get it your- 
self!’’ he said. 

Molly moved away from them and looked off 
across the alkali. She heard her uncle talking, low- 
voiced, to Judson. She heard him say, ‘‘We'll 
discharge this man!” : 

Judson was protesting. “‘Macomber, don’t do it. 
We can’t get anybody else. They are all afraid of 
this station because of the Apaches!”’ 

“Nonsense! No man is indispensable!”’ 

Molly noticed something bright and gleaming 
lying on the ground near a bundle of dusty hides and 
clothing. Curious, she started toward it. Then she 
stopped sharply, and her breath seemed to leave 
her. She felt as if she were going to faint. It was not 
a bunch of old hides and clothing, it was a dead 
man. A dead Indian. 

“Uncle Price!’ she cried. She turned and started 
on a stumbling run for the stage, her eyes great 
spots of darkness in her dead-white face. 

‘What's the matter?” 
about. *‘A snake?"” 

‘No,’ she gasped, one hand on her heart, ‘‘it’s a 
dead man! A dead—Indian!”’ 

Price Macomber had heard about dead Indians, 
but he had never seen any kind of a dead man. He 
put one arm around his niece and stared at it, 
alarmed and fascinated. 

Wells had not noticed. He was helping Jim carry 
bundles of food and ammunition into the stage 
station. When Jim put his armload down, he 
glanced around, noticing the bright brass of the 
empty shells. Mentally he calculated, and then he 


looked up at Wells, his eyes respectful. ‘‘Trouble?”’ 
he asked. 
‘Yeah,’ Wells peeled the wrapping off a fresh 


plug of chewing. ‘“‘Guess I got ‘em all run off. I 
didn't have time to look. They hit me about noon, 
yesterday.” 

“That—?”’ Jim wet his dry lips with his tongue. 
With chill and unhappy realization he thought of 
what would have happened had the stage rolled up 
here with the Indians waiting. Him sitting up there 
on the box in plain sight, too. 

They went outside. Macomber was helping his 
niece toward the stage. ‘‘What’s up?”’ Jim asked, 
looking at them. 

Judson glanced at Wells, seeing for the first time 
the mark of sleeplessness, the bullet-burned hand, 
the blood on his side. ‘‘You all right?’’ he deman- 
ded. 

“ean 
powder?” 

“No,” Judson said, ‘Macomber says you don’t 
need it.” 

Macomber was scarcely less shaken than his 
niece. He tried to avoid seeing the dead Indian. 
From here it was just a brown and patchy-looking 
hump on the alkali. 

Wells walked over to him. 


Wells replied shortly, ‘“‘bring that 


“You get me some 


Price Macomber wheeled © 


Alkali 
Basin 


—Part 2 
Of A 
Short Story 


By Louis 
L’ Amour 


Reprinted from WAR PARTY by Louis L'Amour. Copyright 
1975 by Bantam Books, Inc. By permission of Bantam Books. 
Originally appeared in ‘“‘Range Riders Western,"’ January, 1948. 


powder,” he said flatly. “‘or get another man, and 
get that powder out here by the next stage!” 

“See here!"’ Macomber’s poise was shaken, but 
at this blow to the subject closest to his heart as well 
as to the respect he believed he deserved. his head 
came up. ‘Don't be talking to me like that! I don’t 
see any reason for any powder out here. | told 
Judson that and I'll tell you now. We can't waste a 
lot of money on useless expenditure!” 

Wells looked at him with hard. bitter eves. 
“Those rocks out there,” he gestured at the wall, 
“need blasting out.” 

He turned on his heels and started for the corral. 
Then he stopped on a sudden hunch and looked 
back. “Say.” he said. “are you any relation to 
Edwin Macomber. of Denver?” 

Price was startled. He turned around. “Why. I’m 
his brother. Why do vou ask?” 

Wells looked at him for a moment and then he 
began to smile. Suddenly, he felt better. He walked 
on to the corral. 

Price Macomber hesitated, staring after him. 
then he shrugged. Judson beside him, he walked to 
the wall. It was all nonsense. of course. This wall 
was completely out of the way, and no earthly 
excuse would warrant its blasting. He felt better, 
despite the smile on Wells’ face. because this had 
proved his theory again, that most such unex- 
plained items were the result of the impractical 
whims of impractical men. 

He wanted the appearance of fairness, so he 
would at least look at the wall, but this was just 
another of the little details that proved how right he 
was in his theory. The dead Indian was not ex- 
plained, but that could wait. He would ask about 
that when— 

Price Macomber glanced across the wall and his 
face turned green. He backed away, retching 
violently. When he straightened, he dabbed at his 
lips with a handkerchief and stared at Judson, eyes 
bright with horror. There were three dead Indians 
beyond the wall. Each of them had been hit several 
times with jagged, ricocheting bullets. 

Macomber stumbled a little as he hurried back 
toward the stage. This was an awful place! He must 
get out of here. Jim was on the box, holding the lines 
and waiting. Molly was talking to Wells. showing 
him something. 

Price Macomber got hurriedly into the stage and 
sat down beside his niece. As they started to roll 
away. Judson waved to Wells. Macomber did not 
look back. 

When they had gone a little way, he stiffened his 
face. “Send him that powder, Judson. The wall is an 
obstruction.” 

A thought occurred to him, and he turned to his 
niece. ‘What were you showing him? What did he 
say to you?” 

She looked around. ‘I meant to tell you. He said 
he thought he knew my father and mother, so I 
showed him that picture of us. This one—”’ 

Judson glanced at the picture as she handed it to 
her uncle, and could scarcely repress a smile. It 
was a picture of a prim-faced man who might have 
been Price Macomber himself. He wore spectacles 
and stood beside a very fat woman with two chins 
and a round, moonlike face. A face that once might 
have been quite pretty. Price Macomber nodded. 
His brother Ed, a solid, substantial man. He handed 
the picture back. 

‘‘What did he say when he saw the picture?” 

She frowned, her eyes puzzled. ‘‘Why, he didn’t 
say anything! He just stood there and laughed and 
laughed!”’ 

His loaded rifle beside the door, the man called 
Wells began to sweep up the empty shells. *“The 
ranch will look pretty good after this,’ he said — 
aloud, “‘but after all, there are worse things than | 
Apaches!" 


Next—L’Amour’s “A Mule For Sante Fe.’ 
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‘Blacksmithing... 


Nearly 
Dead Art 
Healthy 


Again 


‘ Reprinted from the Sunday 
‘Magazine, St. Louis Globe Democrat. 
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Jerry Comeback Trail A Bumpy One 


Lee 


Lewis 


By JAMES NEFF 

NASHVILLE, Ind.—It was 
the dead of winter when Jerry 
Lee Lewis flew into this small 
Indiana town with his right 
lung full of pneumonial fluid. 
He wouldn’t be kicking the 
stool back too far tonight, and 
he didn’t feel like talking. 

The club management of 
the Li’l Opry House was 
complaining about Lewis and 
his entourage. ‘‘He always 
seems to be sick when he 
plays here,’’ a blonde woman 
said disgustedly. ‘‘We always 
have trouble with these 
people.” 

The band and the press 
were complaining about the 
lack of chairs in the dressing 
rooms. And there were no 
ashtrays, so the cigarets had 
to be stubbed out on the floor 
they were sitting on. Foul 
moods came easy. 

Lewis’ people were fuming 
about the newspapers’ 
printing their boss’  in- 
volvement in a ruckus outside 
Elvis Presley’s mansion. 

“Jerry’s given his blood to 
his fans for the past 20 
years,” a long-time friend 
declared. ‘‘How come the 
papers don’t write about 
that? He’s been in the 
hospital all week and he flew 
here against doctor’s orders 
just to play.” 

Mix two superstars, a .38 
caliber derringer and a police 
arrest, and you’ve got it— 
headlines. 

It started one Memphis 
Monday morning, after Jerry 
Lee and his wife, Jeron, 
dropped their 10-year-old 
daughter off at school. Lewis 
overturned his $64,000 Rolls 
Royce a block from his home. 
Police charged him with 
reckless and drunken driving, 
although a breath analyzer 
test proved negative. At the 
time, Lewis told a Memphis 
reporter that he resented the 
favorable publicity Presley 
received, while he got none. 

“You all hate my guts or 
something,’’ he told the 


reporter. “I’m no angel, but- 


I’m a pretty nice guy.” 
The next night, driving a 
1976 Lineoln Continental, 


Lewis was turned away from, 


the gates of Elvis Presley’s 
Graceland mansion. Lewis 
returned at 3 a.m. and, after 
being refused admittance, 
allegedly started waving a 
derringer and_ shouting. 


Police arrived to find him 
sitting in his car with the gun 
cocked and resting on his 
knee. Police arrested him for 
drunkenness. 

Lewis told his side of the 
story while sequestered in the 
Lil Opry House dressing 
room with his third ex-wife, 
Myra, and their 14-year-old 
daughter, Phoebe. 

“I was invited out to Elvis’ 
twice that night,” Lewis said. 
He got perturbed when he 
was told to go away. 

Poor health, bad press and 
body shop bills are some of 
the problems Jerry Lee Lewis 
is facing. One problem he has 
recently licked is the trouble 
he had singing. 

A few years ago Lewis 
couldn’t sing because of 
blocked sinuses that resulted 
from a broken nose. He was 
constantly forced to overdub 
on his recordings. After a 
successful operation and 


recuperative layoff last 
spring, he’s singing just like 
he did in the old days, com- 
plete with careening vocals, 
his session players claim. In 
fact, Lewis cut ‘‘Country 
Class,” his last album, in two 
sessions, polishing off each 
song in one or two takes. 

Just like the old days when 
Lewis defined the early rock 
music tradition with just two 
hits—‘‘Whole Lotta Shakin’ 
Going On,” and “‘Great Balls 
of Fire.” But then, thanks to 
small minds in big places, 
Lewis’ career dried up. He 
married his second cousin in 
1958, creating an _ in- 
ternational scandal. After 
that he fought a losing battle 
against high-placed 
hypocrites. No amount of 
payola could right a taboo 
once wronged. Jerry Lee 
Lewis became the first rock 
has-been. 

To his credit, he stuck with 


it, playing roadhouses and 
honky-tonks throughout the 
South and West. Jerry Lee 
knew he would return. He did, 
in 1967. 

Lewis surveyed the music 
scene and realized that his 
releases attained low spots on 
the country charts, and didn’t 
even place on the others. He 
talked to all the country disk 
jockeys and, in effect, called 
a peace treaty: ‘“‘My records 
will be country, but I'll still do 
my old favorites on stage.” 

It worked. Between 1968 
and 1973 he scored 12 Top 10 
hits, recording for Mercury 
Records. Lewis’ remake of 
the 1949 rhythm and blues 
tune, “Drinking Wine Spo- 
Dee O’Dee,”’ anumber he had 
recorded with Sun in the ’50s, 
claimed crossover success in 
1973. 

Credit his famous ego, 
Lewis made -a remarkable 
comeback. He could run his 


silver comb through his hair, 
his trademark, with a new 
feeling. The gesture took on 
its old meaning. 

According to Jack Clement 

“Jerry Lee—and this is true 
of all outstanding per- 
formers—doesn't have an ego 
because he’s a_ performer. 
He's a performer because he 
hasan ego, and the applause 
and the acclaim are his way 


of having it constantly 
gratified.” 
Lewis wasnt always so 


cocksure. Carl Perkins and - 


Johnny Cash remember 
Lewis on his first tour as 
being shy. Perkins told him, 
“Turn around so they (the 
audience) can see you. Make 
a fuss.’ The next night, Lewis 
carried on. He stood up, 
kicked the stool back, and a 
new Jerry Lee Lewis was 
born. 

A flamboyant career 
followed that was also 
marked with personal 
tragedy. Besides the 
blacklist, Lewis lost his 3- 
year-old son, Steve Allen 
Lewis, who drowned in a 
swimming pool. Jerry Lee 
Lewis Jr. died at 19 in a 1973 
auto crash in Hernando, Miss. 


* And Lewis blames himself for 


(see 
CountryStyle, June °76). 

A deeply religious woman, 
Mrs. Lewis never accepted 
her son’s playing in honky- 
tonks. She wanted him to give 
it up and become a minister. 
He wouldn't. After some 
time, she became almost 
totally consumed with can- 
cer. After a trip to a Houston 
clinic, she returned to 
Ferriday, La., with less than 
a few weeks to live, according 
to the doctors. During a 
prayer meeting held 
especially for her, Jerry Lee 
came forward and promised 
the Lord he’d turn to Him. 

Lewis kept his promise at 
first. After six months his 
mother returned to the 
doctors—here the _ story 
becomes unbelievable unless 
youre familiar with the Bible 
Belt—and they could find no 
trace of cancer. Jerry Lee 
kept his word for two years, 
then drifted back to the 
honky-tonks. His mother fell 
ill not long after that and 
died. 

The sudden twists in Lewis’ 
career help explain his un- 
predictable swings in mood. 
Yet Lewis’ smoldering 
emotions are perhaps his 
greatest asset. They give rise 
to unpredictable live per- 
formances which—in com- 


his sie, death 


parison to Presley’s, for — 


example—provide bursts of 
musical brilliance hard ts 
surpass. 
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COUNTRY MUSIC. It’s a subject as 
broad as the 4,000 miles that separate the 
Atlantic coast from the Pacific, as diverse 
as the tastes of the people in between. 


Traditional, 


bluegrass, 


rural blues, 


western swing, rockabilly, Cajun, jazz and 
country-rock. The many paths detour, yet 


inevitably 


merge back 


into the main- 


stream of country music. Callita style, an 
attitude or a way of thinking, country 
music is the music of America. This is the 
second of a 12-part series tracing the 
history of country music as it grew with a 


young nation over 200 years. 


By JAY MacDONALD 


There’s an old saying that 
everything that comes 
around goes around. 

Witness last year’s rebirth 
of western swing, the sudden 
hysteria (quite belatedly) 
over the music of Bob Wills 
and his Texas Playboys and 
their descendants Asleep At 
The Wheel and Red Steagall. 
Merle Haggard’s remake of 
Wills’ ‘“‘Cherokee Maiden’’ 

rose to the top and a small 

Texas college town made a 
tidy fortune delivering a 
sound young ears thought and 
bought as new. 

Under the long. locks and 
sandy beards, that sound was 
nostalgic. A return to simpler 
times, happier times (or at 
least that’s the way we look 
back on dustbow! Texas). 

Nostalgia has always been 
dear to Americans, a mental 

_ watershed of real or 
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imagined ‘good old days’’ 
that gives a little comfort and 
a little strength to look with 
optimism toward an all-too- 
real tomorrow. The worse, or 
perhaps the more uncertain, 
things look ahead, the greater 
the tendency toward 
nostalgia. 

And a young America in 
1910, in the throes of ur- 
banization and baffled by the 
newfangled machines and 
techniques of something 
called the Industrial 
Revolution, was nostalgic in 
spades. 

Two inventions, . the 
automobile and the radio, 
were threatening to end the 
isolation of country people in 
the Appalachians and 
throughout the South, closing 


the distance between the 
cities and the farms, 
changing America into an 


urban society. As sure as the 
railroad had cut through the 


-  thern 


From Back Porch 


To Backstage 


backwoods, Mr. Peabody’s 
coal trains followed. There 
were new ways of doing 
things, mass production in 
factories, that seemed like a 
good idea to feed and clothe 


_ the growing nation. 


With all this “‘progress,”’ 
there came the nostalgia: for 
old ways, for barn dances, 
sewing bees, apple peelings 
and country hospitality. Some 
cursed the changes, some 
yielded to the inevitable and 
some couldn’t wait to pack 
their bags for the city. 

But throughout the South 
the folk music that had been 
born of the isolation was 
treasured. Some knew that it, 
too, would be mined, just as 
that black Appalachian coal 
had, and changed into 
something else, something 
that could fire a whole nation. 

Preceding World War I, 
Americans were enjoying the 
first widely marketed Vic- 
trolas, though the choice of 
recorded material (first 
tinfoil cylinders and later flat 
records) consisted mostly of 
popular Tin Pan Alley songs 
by Henry Burr, Gene Austin, 
Al Jolson, the Peerless 
Quartet and Harry Lauder. 
The neglect of country music, 
both black blues and white 
folk style, resulted either 
from the fact that the music 
had not yet surfaced or what 
little reached record 
producers’ ears sounded 
harsh and raw. 

Country music would go 
largely unnoticed by Nor- 
record producers 
through the war years. By 
1920, however, there came a 
crackle through the air that 
would change all that. A war- 
weary nation, inclined to- 
ward isolationism, escapism 
and nostalgia, found and fell 


in love with radio. And what © 


they wanted to hear was the 
old songs from the late 1800s, 
from the way life was before 
the War to End All Wars. 

Radio became the bastion 
of country music. From the 
first broadcasts of Fiddlin’ 
John Carson and Rev. An- 
drew Jenkins over station 
WSB in Atlanta, Ga., radio 
responded throughout the 
South to listener requests for 
“old timey music.” In 1923, 
WBAP in Ft. Worth, Texas, 
aired one of the first barn 
dances, the harbinger of the 
WLS-Chicago National Barn 
Dance the next year and 
WSM-Nashville’s Grand Ole 
Opry, still three years down 
the road. 


Radio’s immediate success 
with ‘‘old timey music’? was 
influential in bringing the 
Northern record companies 
to search out and record 
dozens of backporch string 
bands and musicians, though 
the industry had been ex- 
clusively urban-oriented to 
that point. Radio was hurting 
sales as it was more con- 
venient than constantly 
changing records and offered 


better fidelity than the 
phonograph. 
Ralph Peer, recording 


director of Okeh Records, 
was perhaps the first to 
recognize the vast and vir- 
tually untouched market that 
existed for country music. He 
had recorded Negro blues and 
built the label on the profits, 
and when he saw the success 
that Victor records had with 
“Tt Ain’t Gonna Rain No Mo,”’ 
a borderline ‘‘hillbilly’’- 


sounding hit by Wendell Hall, 
Peer rushed to set up make- 
shift studios across the South 
and sent his field men 
traveling across the hills and 
plains searching out back- 
woods talent. 


Among the first to record, 
however, were not products 
of Peer’s  bushbeating: 
champion fiddler Eck 
Robertson from Amarillo, 
Texas, and Virginia fiddler ~ 
Henry Gilliland both 
recorded for Victor in 1922. 
Robertson produced several 
early hits, including ‘‘Sally 
Goodin’’ and ‘Arkansas 
Traveler.” 

Peer’s talent hunt turned 
up Henry Whitter, a Virginia 
textile worker who cut an 
early country classic ‘‘The 
Wreck On the Southern Old 
97”. in 1923, Fiddlin’ John 
Carson who recorded ‘‘The 
Little Old Log Cabin In The 
Lane”’ at the Atlanta studio 
and a group that gave 
‘hillbilly’? music its name. 

Though the term for 
Southern mountain folk had 
been used in print since 1900, 
it was during a recording 
session in 1925 that Peer 
coined the name for a string 
band consisting of Al and Joe 
Hopkins, Tony Alderman and 
John Rector. It was Al 
Hopkins who suggested that 
Peer find a name for the 


Perhaps the most influential of the traditional musicians were A.P. 
Carter, wife Sara and Sara’s cousin Maybelle, known as the Carter 
Family. Their progressive use of guitar and autoharp and recorded 


versions of “Wildwood Flower,” 


“Keep On The Sunny Side” and 


others, earned the family a reputation as the originators of blue- 
grass music and foremost purveyors of “hillbilly” tunes. 


A light opera tenor named Marion Try Slaughter 
became one of the earliest country singers on rec- 


ord, known by another name, Vernon Dalhart. His 


recording of ‘The Prisoner’s Song” became the in- 


dustry’s first million-seller. 


group, and when he appeared 
stumped, Hopkins said, ‘‘Call 
the band anything you want. 
Weare nothing but a bunch of 


hillbillies from North 
Carolina and _ Virginia 
anyway.” The label read 


‘*Hillbillies,’’ later to be 
changed to the “Original 
Hillbillies” when the term 
became popular. 

Though the name was 
something of a _ constant 
irritation to many musicians, 
and today still carries an 
offensive connotation to 
some, the music it described 
was a treat. It was the heyday 
of the Roaring Twenties and 
the Northern city dwellers 
were too busy doing the 
Charleston and Black Bottom 
in speakeasies to notice that 
country music was coming on 
fast. The early recordings 
were downright fun; often the 
string bands threw in comb- 
and-tissue, jew’s harps, 
accordions, kazoos, whistles 
and general merry-making 
that seemed to fit in with the 
excitement over a new way of 
making music. 

The first “hillbilly”? music 
performer to gain national 
attention was, curiously 
enough, a Texas tenor who 
had made a name for himself 
in light opera. Vernon 
Dalhart (born Marion Try 
Slaughter, he borrowed his 
stage name from two nearby 
Texas towns) recorded the 
first million-selling record in 
his first turn at country music 
with a two-sided hit, ‘‘The 
Prisoner’s Song’’ and ‘“The 
Wreck of the Old 97.” 

Though many, perhaps 
most, of the country 
musicians who performed in 
the studio or on radio were 
closer to the roots of the 


music than Dalhart, few 
actually went from the back 
porch to backstage in one 
step, as is generally thought. 
True, the idea that country 
music could be financially 
rewarding was fairly new and 
most early performers 
earned their living in other 
ways, but by the time radio 
and record studios wanted 
““true folk music,” they had to 
look pretty hard for it. 
Country musicians liked the 
tunes of Tin Pan Alley and 
were well on the way to 
forming the future of-country 
music by _ incorporating 
various other styles with the 
traditional. If groups like 
Clayton MecMichen and his 
Georgia Wildcats, Dr. 
Humphrey Bate and his 
Possum Hunters, The Fruit 
Jar Drinkers and soloists like 
Doc Hopkins, Bradley Kincaid 
and Arkie the Arkansas 
Woodchopper are our oldest 
recorded examples. of 
traditional folk styles, they 
were less than musical 
hermits. 

Columbia began mining 
country music talent with the 
pairing in 1926 of a Georgia 
chicken farmer and old-time 
fiddler James Gideon (Gid) 
Tanner with George Riley 
Puckett, a blind guitarist. 
The pair had played together 
on WSB in Atlanta, as had 
fiddler Clayton McMichen 
and banjoist Fate Norris. 
Columbia billed the quartet 
Gid Tanner and his Skillet 
Lickers, and their mixture of 
traditional ballads, rural 
humor and Tin Pan Alley hits 
made them widely popular. 
Their recordings of ‘‘Oild Joe 
Clark” and ‘‘John Henry”’ are 
considered traditional 
classics. 


“The Solemn Old Judge” George D. Hay started the National 
Barn Dance over WLS-Chicago and later coined the phrase 
“Grand Ole Opry” as the name for the early country music 
broadcast out of WSM-Nashville. 


Photos courtesy of Country Music Foundation Library and Media Center 


The year 1926 would 
otherwise prove noteworthy 
for the words of a Nashville 
radio station manager, words 
which transformed the WSM 
Barn Dance into a country 
music tradition, the Grand 
Ole Opry. 

The enterprising George D. 
Hay, known to listeners as the 
“solemn old judge,” opened 
the doors to the Barn Dance 
in 1925 with just two 
musicians, 80-year-old fiddler 
Uncle Jimmy Thompson, and 
his niece, Mrs. Eva Thomp- 
son Jones, a pianist. The show 
caught on, and groups like the 
Gully Jumpers, the Fruit Jar 
Drinkers, Kirk and Sam 
McGee and the Crook 
Brothers became regulars. 
The singular star of the 
Saturday night broadcasts 
was a five-string banjo picker 
from Warren County, Tenn., 
named David Harrison 
Macon. Uncle Dave Macon’s 


banjo styles influenced 
pickers for years through his 
Opry appearances and 


Brunswickrecordings, and his 
enthusiasm and humor were 
rich and rooted deep in the 
railroad and mining camps of 
the 1890s. 

During a three-hour show 
following the NBC highbrow 
Musical Appreciation Hour, 
Hay took a lighthearted jab at 
the music, saying ‘‘For the 
past hour we have been 
listening to music taken 
largely from grand opera, but 
from now on we will present 
‘The Grand Ole Opry.’ ”” The 
name stuck, through the 
growth of country music’s 
showcase into the Hillsboro 
Theatre, War Memorial 
Auditorium in East Nash- 
ville, the Ryman Auditorium 
in 1941 and to the ultramodern 


Uncle Dave Macon, “the Dixie Dewdrop,” was the 
energetic banjo picker who personified the spirit 


of the “Grand Ole Opry” for nearly three decades. 
Though the oldster’s puckish comedy often over- 


would influence 


Opryland, U.S.A. in 1974. 

Though the styles of Mc- 
Michen, Puckett, Tanner and 
Dalhart. would influence 
country music, the ‘‘hillbilly”’ 
musicians to this point had 
done little to make new 
country music. Partly 
because the market 
demanded the nostalgic, and 
partly because the musicians 
preferred to record 
traditional tunes, country 
music was stalled in the ’20s, 
until a Peer talent hunt 
stumbled upon two acts that 
would take the music for- 
ward. 

Jimmie Rodgers and Alvin 
Pleasant Carter, wife Sara 
and sister-in-law Maybelle 
Addington Carter were 
discovered among a score of 
acts in Bristol, on the Ten- 
nessee-Virginia border in 
early August. Rodgers (of 
whom more will be written in 
this series) became not only 
the biggest selling country 
star during his six-year 
recording career, but the 
undisputed ‘‘Father of 
Country Music?’ 

The Carter Family, on the 


other hand, came_ to 
epitomize the more 
traditional Appalachian 


“hillbilly” sound with their 
versions of “I’m Thinking 
Tonight of My Blue Eyes,” 
“My Clinch Mountain 
Home,”’ ‘“‘Lonesome Valley” 
and dozens of others. 

The family recorded more 
than 250 songs on a dozen or 
so labels over a career that 
spanned nearly two decades. 
Close harmony singing, use of 
guitar and autoharp on songs 
originally sung a capella and 
playing melodic as well as 
rhythm accompaniment on 
guitar were major in- 


- Hawaiian 


shadowed it, his banjo picking was intricate and 


pickers for generations to come. 


novations that would in- 
fluence greatly popular blue- 
grass, the folk music of 
Joan Baez, Doc Watson and 
Jean Ritchie and the dustbowl 
ballads of Woody Guthrie. 
Maybelle and her three 
daughters continued to 
perform on the Grand Ole 
Opry after the original family 
‘broke up and her style is 
perhaps the best example of 
traditional ‘‘hillbilly”’ music. 


The variety of acts on radio 
and records during the early 
emergence of country music 
was seemingly endless. Aside 
from the many string bands 
that have been mentioned, 
there were influential brother 
acts like Alton and Rabon 
Delmore and Charlie and Ira “ 
Louvin, sister acts like 
Caroline and Mary DeZurik 
(known later as The Cackle 
Sisters) and the Johnson 
Sisters, couples like Lulu 
Belle and Scotty and Wilma 
Lee and Stoney Cooper and 
family acts like the Pickards, 
the Stonemans, the Pritchetts 
and the Ritchies. 


Even while the first strains 
of “‘hillbilly’” music were 
being commercialized 
through the radio and 
recording media, the 
separate influences of Negro 
blues, Spanish guitar, 
guitar and 
traditional mountain music 
were being brought together 
by early innovators like the 
Carter Family and Jimmie 
Rodgers, to form a new 
music, an American music, 
that was greater than the sum 
of its parts: country music. 


Next: The Singing 
Brakeman and The White 


Man’s Blues. 
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Country Hall Of Fame_ 


Getting 
_ Bigger, 
Better 


NASHVILLE—The Country Music 
Hall of Fame and Museum, with its 
architecture reminiscent of rural 
America, has more than doubled its 
size in the heart of Music City. 

Because of its expansion program— 
offering many new exhibits and a 
theme of ‘“*Country Music 
Backstage’’—officials expect a record 
one-half million attendance this year. 
That’s an increase of 100,000 over 1976. 

The 30,000-square-foot, $1.1 million 
construction project was completed 
late in December with the installation 
of new exhibits and the grand opening 
is scheduled for April 1—a decade to 
the day since the first building en- 
shrined the all-time greats of country 
music. 

“The new exhibit areas in the 
Country Music Hall of Fame have been 
designed to encourage active visitor 
participation by emphasizing sight, 
sound and touch displays,’’ director 
Diane Johnson says. 

“These new exhibits will entertain as 
well as educate the thousands of people 
who visit the museum each year. 
Behind the scenes, one finds the 
museum staff a highly specialized 
group of individuals searching for new 
methods to preserve the history of 
country music.” 

Inside the huge building a single 
plaque bears a simple phrase that 
describes it all. 


The old Country Music Hall of Fame and Museum. 


Its 
Its 


“Here Lives Country Music ... 
Spirit, Its Soul and Its History: 
People and Its Songs .. .” 

The Hall of Fame, with its feel of a 
traditional rural barn and its con- 
struction of modern brick, glass and 
steel, is truly the home of country 
music. 

And while your eyes will be taken by 
the recording studio, the exhibit of rare 
and valuable musical instruments, and 
the other memorabilia on display, your 
thoughts will linger on yet another 
grand hall. 

Here, in this big room just refur- 
bished, are plaques and portraits of the 
29 men and women who fostered the 
artistic tradition known the world over 
as country music. 

You'll feel at home with Jimmie 
Rodgers, Fred Rose, Hank Williams, 
Roy Acuff, Tex Ritter, Ernest Tubb, 
Eddy Arnold, Jim Denny, George D. 

“Hay, Uncle Dave Macon, Red Foley, 
J.L. (Joe) Frank, Jim Reeves, Steve 
Sholes, Bob Wills, Gene Autry, Bill 
Monroe, A.P. Carter, Maybelle Carter 
and Sara Carter of the Original Carter 
Family, Art Satherley, Jimmie Davis, 
Chet Atkins, Patsy Cline, Owen 
Bradley, Pee Wee King, Minnie Pearl, 
Kitty Wells and Paul Cohen—all 
famous individuals, some performers 
and some businessmen. 

The Hall of Fame was built in 
memory of country music’s greats. 


The expanded Hall of Fame while under construction. 
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New members are elected each year by 
a panel of 250 electors, each of whom is 
a respected member of the country 
music community active in the field for 
more than 10 years. 

The Hall of Fame award is presented 
annually as part of the CMA awards 
show in October, a nationally televised 
special. 

Bill Ivey, Hall of Fame executive 
director, says the Hall of Fame’s ad- 
dition: 

‘@ Doubles the exhibit space in the 
museum, the main reason for the ex- 
pansion, on the ground floor. 

@ Doubles the space in the library, 
which is on the lower level. 

e Gives the institution a new en- 
trance on Division Street, which is 
more logical since it now faces a huge, 
new parking facility. 

@Preserves the original barn-like 
appearance of the original building. 

In a cooperative project by the 
Country Music Foundation and Metro 
Nashville, Division Street is being 
modified so that tour buses can have 
off-street parking to facilitate the 
entrance and exit of the half million 
people expected this year, Ivey said. 
The old entrance was at 700 Sixteenth 
Avenue South. 

The new entrance creates a ‘‘Hall of 
Stars,”’ filled with pictures and many 
other interesting things about mem- 
bers of the Hall of Fame. The ‘‘Walk- 
way of the Stars’’ is being added to the 
floor of the lobby. 

These members—now totaling 216— 


are installed annually during the 


Country Music Fan Fair. 

Let’s take a tour of the refurbished 
Hall and Museum. 

Entering the exhibit area, using the 
theme of ‘‘Country Music Backstage,” 
visitors find themselves in a simulated 
backstage area—complete with sand- 
bags and ‘‘call board.” 

En route to the boardwalk area, 
which captures the old-time flavor of a 
Western town with its store-front 
windows, visitors view a derivation 
chart that traces the roots and 
development of the art form from its 
earliest years to the present. 

The expanded musical instrument 
exhibits will feature folk collections, 
including dulcimers dating back to the 
18th century, displays which contrast 
and compare the making of an acoustic 
guitar and electric guitar, and the 
massive Hall of Fame _ collection, 


featuring the rare and valuable in- 
struments of Gene Autry, Stonewall 
Jackson, Lulu Belle Wiseman, Hank 
Williams, Loretta Lynn, Chet Atkins, 
Bradley Kincaid, Jerry Byrd, Merle 
Travis, Ira Douvin, Shot Jackson and 
Elvis. 

And there’s the recording session 
exhibit, which has been so popular in 
the past. ‘‘A Song Is Born”’ takes you on 
a taped visit to a Nashville studio, 
where you hear the efforts of many 
individual talents brought together into 
a polished performance. 

The costume exhibit, featuring 
primarily country, western and 
bluegrass outfits, has been expanded 
10-fold—and even then some costumes 
may be rotated. Each will be dressed 
on a ‘“‘wire sculpture’’ and prominently 
displayed in one of the larger rooms. 
Even Minnie Pearl’s hat is there. 

Nearby will be one of the most unique 
exhibits at the museum—a replica of a 
country music artist’s touring bus. It 
may be actual size. It could be a “half 
view,’ so visitors won’t have to climb 
aboard. 

Thomas Hart Benton’s final mural— 
‘The Sources of Country Music’’—has 
been.on loan from the Hall of Fame to 
the Hirshhorn Museum of the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington 
but has been returned now. 

This mural depicts square dancers, 
hymn singers, fiddlers, a_ singing 
cowboy, a dulcimer player and a black 
musician, with a riverboat and 
locomotive in the background. When 
Benton died in January 1975, it was 
complete except for his signature and a 
final coat of varnish. 

The Country Music Foundation’s 
library and media center, located on 
the building’s lower level, is open to the 
public by appointment. More than 5,000 
books and 60,000 recordings are 
available to researchers interested in 
the history of country music. 

The CMF has three other projects 
under way. The Country Music 
Foundation Press already has five 
books in print. The ‘‘Quarterly Journal 
of Country Music’’ is a discography of 
recorded country songs. As part of the 
oral history program more than 100 


historically important music figures 


have been interviewed. 

“This program,’’ Ivey said, “‘is one of 
the most important. It will be of 
unequaled value to future country 
music students.” 


June Parks is 26 and has been married for 


one year. She is from Los Angeles, Calif., | 


and met her husband at a country music 
show in Long Beach, Calif. She loves to 
cook country-style. Her favorite country 
artists are Conway Twitty, Loretta Lynn, 
Crystal Gayle, Karen Wheeler and Cal 


has 


Margie Fraley 
been a country fan 


1 since childhood. She 


was raised in the 
Missouri Ozarks, 
and _ single-handedly 
raised three children 
for seven years. She 
loves to cook and 
sing. Before her 
children she sang 
with several bands. 
To her husband, 
Floyd Fraley of 
Wichita, Kan., she is 
one of the bravest 
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WIN A WINDJAMMER 
CRUISE FOR TWO 


Want to see your lady’s picture printed in Coun- 
tryStyle .. . and have a chance to win a Windjammer 
vacation for two? 

Just send us a photo of your best gal: wife, girl 
friend, waitress—we don’t care. 

Each issue we'll print pictures sent in by our 
readers and automatically enter the ladies in our 
sensational CountryStyle Cutie contest. 

We'll feature one winner an issue. Each 
automatically will become a finalist and—after 10 
finalists are chosen—you, our reader, will select the 
top Country Cutie. 

The winner will receive an expense paid, surpris« 
two week vacation for two. 

Send your gal’s photo in now, together with the 
signed release below, to: CountryStyle CUTIE, 11058 
Addison St., Franklin Park, Ill. 60131. 

P.S.: Gals, if you want to send us a photo of your 
man, go right ahead. We’ll enter the guys, too, in our 


CUTIE CONTEST 


Paula Fasko is from West Virginia and, 
according to her husband, is a package of 
dynamite. She works on cars for a hobby 


and also loves dancing. She was submitted 
by her husband, James Fasco of Cleveland. 


Smith. She was submitted by her hus- 


CountryStyle Cutie contest. 
band, Billy Parks of Hendersonville, Tenn. 


women he knows. 


Sherry Maves of Cedar- 
ville, Ill., is married; the 
mother of one child and 
has four dogs, thirteen 
doves, two rabbits and 
one gold fish and is a 
great country fan. She 
has met many country 
stars but thinks Billy 
“Crash'’ Craddock is the 
greatest. Her other hobbies 
include artwork, playing 
guitar, writing letters and 
poetry. She hopes to open 
a boutique shop someday 
in which to sell her craft 
items and country music 
related articles. She was 
entered by Mrs. Darlene 
Collins, Benton, Ky. 


Country Cutie Kay 
Stevens, 25, currently 
teaches at an elemen- 
tary school in Norman, 
Okla., where she is a 
reading specialist work- 
ing with children who 
have reading problems. 
A native of Tulsa, she 
just received her mas- 
ter’s degree this sum- 
mer from Memphis 
State University. She 
loves plants and ani- 
mals and is an accom- 
plished artist. Her 
favorite country singers 
are Willie Nelson, Jerry 
Jeff Walker and David 
Allan Coe. She was 
submitted by Ronald T. 
Williamson. 


Lois Kaye, 26, is a 
native Midwestern girl 
who has been singing 
since she was 15 years 
old. She enjoys singing 
country, although her 
versatility covers pop, rock, middle-of-the-road and folk music. 
She hopes to do some recording work in Nashville in the near future. 


CUTIE CONTEST MODEL RELEASE | 


PLEASE NOTE: In order to publish your photograph, both the 
release and the back of the photo must be signed. Date 


Enclosed is a photo of my favorite ‘Country Cutie.’ Sandy. Carliste; 24, was horn in Dallas 


Texas, but now lives in West Monroe, 


Model‘s Signature 


She is (name) 


(Please Print Clearly) Area Code Phone Number La. She worked as a dental assistant 

Amiis:(0ge).. 20) oe ee Se Address for four years. She enjoys country 
Her occupation is Cit music, water skiing and horses. She 
P (wife, girlfriend, friend, etc.) Hey likes singing country music and says 

State she would really like to get into it. 


Zi 

| hereby give CountryStyle Magazine the absolute right and permission to copyright and-or publish, or use p 
photographic portraits or pictures of me, or in which | may be included in whole or in part, or composite or 
distorted in character or form, in conjunction with my own or a fictitious name, or reproductions thereof in 
color or otherwise, made through any media at its studios or elsewhere, for art, advertising, trade, or any 
other lawful purpose whatsoever. 


One of her favorites is Willie Nelson. 
She says she’d like to meet him so she 
could talk with him about his songs. 
Her words are “Just from listening to 
his songs, | know he must be a fantas- 
tic person to know.” She was entered 
by her cousin, David Thomas. 


Photographer’ s Signature 


1 hereby waive any right that | may have to inspect and-or approve the finished product or the advertising 
copy that may be used in connection therewith, or the use to which it may be applied. | hereby release, 
discharge, and agree to save CountryStyle Magazine from any liability by virtue of any blurring, distortion, 
alteration, optical illusion, or use in composite form, whether intentional or otherwise, that may occur or be 
produced in the taking of said pictures, or in any processing tending toward the completion of the finished 
product. 


Please use a separate sheet of paper to tell us (in 100 words or 
less) something about your CountryStyle Cutie entry that you 
believe would be interesting to CountryStyle readers. 
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Above, Loretta Lynn opened 
the first Loretta Lynn Western 
Store in 1970. Today there 

are a number of them across 
Tennessee and Loretta plans to 
expand into the Southeast. Left, 
Webb Pierce; pictured with his 
missus, owns The Rhinestone 


Cowboy dinner club in Nashville. 


Below, Ernest Tubb and son 
Justine have plenty of reason 
to smile. The Ernest Tubb 
Record Shop has been ringing 
up sales for over 30 years on 
Nashville’s Music Row. 


Mr. Guitar, Chet Atkins, owns 
some prime real estate, including 
much of Nashville’s Music Row. 


The stylish Boots Randolph 
spends his spare time “dirt 
farming.” 


Sidelines 


By BOB BATTLE 


NASHVILLE — Country 
music fans listen to their 
favorite artists’ hit records, 
see them on stage, at fairs, in 
concerts, or on television. 

They often idolize the super- 
stars, imagining them as 
multi-millionaires who have 
nothing more to do than ride 
throughout the country in 
large, luxurious chauffeur- 
driven limousines. 

Few know them for their 
sidelines—farming, night 
club owners, music magazine 
publishers, or dude ranchers. 
For the entertainers, this is 
an important side of their 
personal lives—representing 
their “‘sidelines’’ - or 
“‘outlets.’’ Newspaper 
headlines might read thusly: 
“Boots Randolph Tends ‘115- 
Acre Backyard.’ ” 

“Ernest Tubb Opens New 
Record Shop On Music Row.” 
“George (Possum) Jones Comes 
Back to ‘Holler.’” 


“Faron Young Executive Build-- 


ing Completed.” 

“Mel Tillis Takes Bull By The 
Horns.” 

“Roy Acuff Museum Still Big 
Hit.” 

“Jimmy Dean Completes Cycle; 
Now A_ Successful  Business- 
man.” 

Or — 

“Loretta Lynn Seriously ‘Hors- 
ing Around.’ ” 

And all of them would be 
accurate, for these famous 
names in country music have 
each cut a second path to 
success—via their sidelines. 

Most music lovers think of 


. Boots Randolph as a witty 


master of ceremonies and a 
gifted sax player whose 
““Yakety-Sax’’ is popular 
from Nashville to Japan. 
Yet, few know him as a 
farmer who raises Angus 


cattle and quarter horses, 
plants a garden, cuts hay, and 
mends fences—not a ‘“‘gen- 
tleman farmer” but a dirt 
farmer who rolls up his 
sleeves and does the chores. 

“T was raised on a dirt farm 
in Cadiz, Ky. It was rough 
when I was growing up in the 
1930s—you had to grow what 
you ate. But that’s where I 
learned about farming,’’ 
Randolph reflects. 

His farm home now—a 115- 
acre backyard in White’s 
Creek, Tenn., near Nash- 
ville—was originally the 
Countrymaid Dairy site. 

The property is fed by a 
perpetual spring. It provides 
good pasture land for the herd 
of cattle and ample water for 
the pond which he stocked 
with fish. 

Most think of Boots in 
terms of his music-making 
ability or as the man for 
whom the Boots Randolph 
Amateur-Celebrity Golf 
Tournament was named. 

But as a country man, he 
cuts hay for his own animals, 
helps the cows give birth to 
their calves, and keeps the 
best garden in the area, with 
rows of green beans, beets, 
tomatoes, squash and 
cucumbers. 

“T love it,’’ bubbles Boots 
when asked about the family 
compound. “‘I wouldn’t trade 
it for any life in the world.” 

And some 20 miles away on 
Music Row, the cash 
registers are ringing in the 
second Ernest Tubb Record 
Shop. 

Ernest; back in June, cut a 
wide, blue ribbon from across 
wooden saloon-style swinging 
doors to open his newest 
record shop—just around the 
corner from the Country 
Music Hall of Fame. 


Look like a lazy country boy? No sir! Jimmy Dean has made a fortune 


in the sausage business. 


Of Country 


In doing so, Tubb moved 
toward severing a 30-year tie 
with Lower Broadway, where 


the Ernest Tubb Record Shop 
(now designated ‘‘Store 
Number One’’), drew 


Saturday night Opry crowds 
from the Ryman Auditorium 
for his ‘“‘Midnight Jamboree”’ 
radio show. 

Now the program 
originates from the Ernest 
Tubb Record Shop Number 
Two, where there is more 
room for.fans, a nicer stage 
for performers, and fewer 
young women approaching 
Tubb’s customers on the 
street, ‘“‘handing out cards for 
massage parlors.” 

.‘In our business, it’s ap- 
propriate for us to be on 
Music Row,” he observes. 
“Something like 350;000 
people visited the Hall of 
Fame last year, and 
EVERYONE of those is a 
potential customer for us.”’ 

Across Nashville town, 
George Jones’ Possum Holler 
has brought pure country 
music—‘‘the kind of music I 
love’’—to natives and tourists 
alike. 

Besides the usual drinks 
you would expect to find at a 
night spot, Possum Holler 
offers steak or ham and 
biscuits and white beans and 
cornbread. 

Jones, who nickname is 
“Possum,” had previously 
owned a club by the same 
name on Lower Broadway, 
but he sold it seven years ago 
shortly after his marriage to 
Tammy Wynette. They are 
now divorced. 

George remodeled the one- 
time gambling house (before 
his days in Nashville), and he 
hopes Possum Holler will 
become a gathering place 
“for all pickers and singers.’ 


~ 


Back on Music Row, Faron 
Young’s Executive Building 
at 1300 Division St.—a three- 
story, $605,000 office struc- 
ture—has been leased to 
music-oriented businesses. 

In addition to Young En- 
terprises, the building houses 
‘“Music City News,”’ the Hall of 
Fame Recording Studio, Billy 
Deaton Talent, Jim Ed. 
Brown Enterprises, Frank 
and Nancy Sinatra Music. 
headed by Billy Strange, 
Playboy Records, American 
Country Entertainers 
Association, and Ronnie Dove 
Productions, among others. 

Young was one of the 
original organizers of ‘‘Music 
City News” in 1963. When it 
was sold in 1966, the ‘“Young 
Sheriff’? stayed on as 
president—a position he still 
holds with the country music 
publication. 

And while Faron. is holding 
fort across the street from the 
Hall of Fame, singer Mel 
Tillis is out on his Davidson 
County farmland literally 
taking the bull by the horns. 

Mel turned his Limousin 
out to pasture—not because 
it’s a worn out automobile, 


but because it’s a ready-for- / 


action, 2,500-pound bull. 

Tillis bought Stuttering Boy 
for $12,000 at the National 
Western Livestock Show in 
Denver about a year ago. It’s 
an investment, and the bull 
has been used for breeding. 

To the entertainer, Stut- 
tering Boy’s value is bound up 
in its ability to fulfill Tillis’ 
dream of becoming a cat- 
tleman. 

“T always wanted to do it, 


_ but I never had the money to 


buy a farm when I was 
younger,” he explains. 

The 1976 Country Music 
Association’s Entertainer of 


Mel Tillis’ pride and joy is a 
$12,000 bull he named Stutter- 
ing Boy. 


the Year recently bought 
several small farms near 
Music City—about 340 acres. 

He has stocked the land 
with 70 head of cattle—a 
mixture of Charolais, Angus 
and Hereford. 

“Now that ’'m in my 40s, 
I’m going to do what I want to 
do,’’ Tillis vows. 

And out at Opryland, Roy 
Acuff’s big museum is one of 
the season’s biggest hits. 

“T have always been a 
collector,’’ Roy explains. “‘I 
began collecting interesting 
souvenirs and reminders of 
tours shortly after I started 
traveling as an entertainer. It 
wasn’t long before I had 
accumulated an amazing 
number of things.” 

Perhaps the most- 
successful ‘‘sideline’’ trophy 
would go to Jimmy Dean, the 
entertainer, singer, racon- 
teur who took a two-year 
break from country music to 
become a successful 
businessman. 

“IT feel a lot more com- 
fortable not having to worry 
about money,” the 47-year- 
old Dean admits. 

Dean’s primary business is 
pork—as in Jimmy Dean 
Sausage. 

The sausage firm he and 
his brother Don own grossed 
“a little over $60 million— 
and it proved one thing. You 
can start with quality, stay 
with quality, and still exist.” 

In less than six years from 


its inception, Jimmy and Don - 


Dean have brought Jimmy 
Dean Pork Sausage from the 
plains of West Texas to the 
nation’s dining room. 

It has become the most 
popular, roll-packaged 
sauSage in the United States. 

He’s not the only singer who 
is happy these days. 


George Jones sings from the stage of his Possum Holler nightclub ir 


Nashville. 


Take Loretta Lynn, who 
with her husband owns and 
operates the Double L Dude 
Ranch at Hurricane Mills, 
Tenn.—a small Middle 
Tennessee town they both 
bought as part of their 3,500- 
acre tract. About 900 acres 
are being turned into a dude 
ranch. 

The idea was born because 
so many tourists found their 
way to their farm. 

‘Some Sunday afternoons,” 
Loretta told CountryStyle, 
“the little road in front of the 
house looked like the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike. 

“So we felt that if the 
people wanted to see where 
we lived so badly, we ought to 
start making a place for them 
to stay.” 

Loretta Lynn’s Dude Ranch 
officially opened June 5, 1975. 

In addition to a country 
store and camper and tent 
areas, the ranch features an 
Olympic-sized swimming 
pool, cookout areas, 
recreation facilities, tennis 
courts and horseback riding. 

The Lynns have gone into 
the draft horse business on 
the main portion of the farm. 
Their operation is the largest 
in the state for breeding and 
raising Belgian horses, a 
cousin to the heavy-muscled, 
broad-chested _Clydesdales 
seen pulling the Budweiser 
beer wagon in parades and on 
television commercials. 


Loretta sold her rodeo 
business in 1975, and several 
years ago lent her name to a 
quality western wear chain 
of stores. They are expanding 
rapidly throughout the area. 

And the list of superstars 
with handsome sidelines goes 
on and on... 

For example, Mr. Guitar— 
Chet. Atkins—has_ extensive 
real estate holdings, which 
include prime recording and 
publishing firm office 
buildings in the heart of 
Music Row. One of these is 
the home of ASCAP. He is 
also part owner of the RCA 
Victor building. 

Webb Pierce, who sells 
phonograph records and 
albums around his $35,000 
guitar-shaped swimming pool 
and then gives the profit to 
charity, is owner of the 
“Rhinestone Cowboy”’ dinner 
club in the downtown area. 

Minnie Pearl, the country 
cousin from  Grinder’s 
Switch, has her own cookbook 
on the market, testing each 


recipe personally in her own | 


kitchen. 


Who knows what will 
happen next? 

After all, Johnny Cash has 
turned amateur 
photographer, snapping 
thousands of color pictures of 
fans and friends alike. 

“T’m hooked,” he said. 

And so are all of the others. 
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MARGO SMITH 


_ Assembly Line's Loss 
Is Country's Gain | 


Perky Margo Smith wasn’t whispering 
romantic orders like ‘‘Take my breath 
away” a few years ago when she was 
working on an auto assembly line. 

She took doors off the line. The most 
important doors she wanted to open were in 
Nashville and she finally got to those, too. 
In time, with a push from a song she wrote 
herself, they swung open. 

The bouncy brunette from Ohio avoids 
singing mechanically and she’s moving 
right along toward recognition as a 
polished country artist. 

Miss Smith is following her hit “Take My 
Breath Away” with another song she wrote 
called ‘‘Love Explosion.”’ 


: love being a star, but my family comes 
first,” says the 5-foot-3 singer, whose 
husband Ken is a banker in New Carlisle, 
Ohio. ‘‘We never mention my career at 
home. When I had ‘There I Said It’ in the 
Top 10, the children didn’t even know it was 
me. 


“T don’t think things like that should be 
important to them. They have their 
growing up to do and they should be able to 
do it without playing second fiddle to their 
mother.”’ 

When Margo Smith was growing up 
country music was so important to her that 
she didn’t care what the kids who didn’t 


understand it said to tease her. She kept 
right on punching the jukebox for ‘“‘Send Me 
The Pillow That You Dream On.” 

The animated singer, who talks about her 
success with her hands and eyes as well as 
her voice, got something of a late start in 
the business. 

Her breakthrough came with ‘‘There I 
Said It,” a song she wrote in 15 minutes 
about the aunt who raised her. 

“TI used to teach kindergarten and I’d 
teach by singing to the kids,’’ said Miss 
Smith, who worked her way through 
college with jobs like that one on the 
assembly line. “Sometimes I’d use songs 
that were available and other times, 
because there weren’t any songs saying the 
things I wanted to say to them, I’d write my 
own.” 

She has kept it up in the face of disap- 
pointments, like the year she didn’t have a 
recording contract. She had the advantage 
of not having to worry about surviving in 
Nashville. 

“You know,” she says, ‘I’m a great 
believer in security—for myself, my 
husband and my children. A lot of stars 
spend their money as fast as they make it. 
That’s not for me. : 

“The money I made from ‘There I Said 
It’—and there was a lot of it—I’ve put away 
for Jeff's and Holly’s education.”’ 


Margo Smith’s family still comes first with her. 


Musician—-Ad Man Puts Jingle In His Pocket 


Nashville is full of 
musicians who are making 
fabulous incomes picking on 
sessions, producing, writing 
hits, publishing or singing. 
One of Nashville’s most 
successful musicians, 
however, drifted away from a 
successful producing career 
into the musical world of soft 
drink, beer and perfume 
commercials. 

Kelso Herston is an 
alumnus of that talented 
group from Muscle Shoals 
country that includes 
producer Billy Sherrill, 
publisher Buddy Killen, pop 
producer Rick Hall and song- 
writer Carmol Taylor, among 
others. He went to Nashville 
18 years ago to handle Sam 
Phillips’ publishing com- 
panies, but before long he was 
into record production, with 
stops at Mercury Records, 
United Artists and Capitol. 

While at U.A., where he 
was producing hits on Del 
Reeves, Johnny Darrell and 
Bobby Lewis, he was sitting 
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at home one evening when a 
man named Tom Hall (from 
the J. Walter Thompson 
advertising agency’s Chicago 
office) called Herston and 
asked him to produce the 
music on a Sterling Beer 
commercial. 

“They loved it in Chicago,” 
he recalls, and as he moved 
over to Capitol “I started 
devoting more and more time 
to jingles.”’ 

Not that he was neglecting 
his duties there as artists and 
repertoire man. His 
production credits at Capitol 
included Ferlin Huskey, 
Wanda Jackson, Sonny 
James (10 No. 1 records), 
Melba Montgomery, Billie Jo 
Spears, and occasional work 
with Buck Owens and Merle 
Haggard. It was Herston who 
brought Larry Butler to 
Capitol records, thereby 
giving a substantial boost to 
the career of one of Nash- 
ville’s truly great music 
makers. 

Soon, though, Mike Stewart 


managed to lure Herston 
back to United Artists, where 
Reeves and others were 
waiting breathlessly for him 
to take them back to the 
success of the good old days. 
By this time, however, 
Herston had built his jingle 
business to the point where 
his head no longer seemed 
interested in the arduous 
tasks of song hunting and 
album cutting. 

Although he built the 
foundation of today’s suc- 
cessful United Artists roster 
(under Butler) by signing 
people like Jean Sheppard, 
Crystal Gayle, Billie Jo 
Spears (again) and others, 
after two years there he was 
back in his office on 16th 
Avenue South. 

’ Music people seem to love 
the trappings of success— 
plush offices, huge staffs and 
mighty overhead, but last 
year Kelso Herston En- 
terprises generated $56 
million worth of new ad 
billings from a small Music 


Row house staffed by three 
employes, including himself. 
You can’t watch a night of 
television without seeing his 
handiwork. The products he 
jingles for include RC Cola, 
Pan American Airlines, 7 Up, 
Exxon, GMC, Champion 
spark plugs, Monroe shock 
absorbers, Ford Motor Co., 
S&H Green Stamps, Water 
Pik Shower Massage, 
Kellogg’s, Burger King, 
Kawasaki, the U.S. Marines 
and other national accounts, 
as well as numerous regional 
ones. 

He does it with freelance 
writers and hired musicians 
and singers. Over the next 
few years he will pluck 
dozens of singers out of Nash- 
ville’s vast talent pool and 
turn a few hours of their labor 
into tens of thousands of 
dollars, cash they never 
expected to see during that 
long quest for stardom. 

As for Herston; he’d like to 
get back to producing a few 
good acts on record, but he 


does. rejoice. in, © .the 
satisfaction of getttng rich 
while building perhaps the 
most respected jingle house 
in Nashville, and someday 
maybe even in America. 


“When we walk into 
agencies on Madison Avenue 
they know us now,’ he 
chortles with the pride of a 
smalltown boy who has 
fought hard for the respect of 
Big Apple wheeler-dealers. 
‘And when I do a jingle, I 
don’t have to beg sonie disc 
jockey to play my record. As 
long as I satisfy that agency 
guy who’s hired me, I’ve done 
my job, and the responsibility 
ends there.” 


Kelso Herston must be 
satisfying a lot of ad men 
because when he enters the 
competition for an account, 
he usually wins. Last year he 
competed for four national 
accounts against dozens of 
top quality ad houses from all 
around the country. Of the 
four, he won three. 
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By JAY MacDONALD~ 
“You can run but you can’t hide’— 
~ Muhammad Ali 


“Tt’s a terrible death to be talked to 
death ’’— Mark Twain 


“Breaker one nine...” CW McCall 


Has it come to this? Is there no 
airwave left untouched, virgin to the 
manic electronically reproduced 
slurrings of a people incensed over the 
thrill of talking to one another while en 
route to mother’s house or the office or 
none-of-your-business? 

I used to think my stereo was a 
refuge—until my next-door neighbor 
climbed atop his apartment building 
and erected an innocent-looking an- 
tenna. I now have Willie and Waylon 
accompanied by my neighbor and his 
airborne CB cronies. 

My television insists I need a 
“convoy buddy.”’ I say I got enough of 
them, what with Willie and Waylon and 
Red Rooster and Skinny Dipper and 
Chuck Wagon and on and on. No, I don’t 
need any more convoy buddies. I need 
an aspirin. 

I didn’t ask for the CB craze. I didn’t 
ask to be called ‘‘good buddy”’ or be 
subjected to miles of copy and 
thousands of feet of film glorifying the 
unglorious life of a long-haul truck 
driver. It’s all lies, and any trucker will 
tell you so. 


So what’s this fascination with CBs 
and truckers and Smokey and God- 
only-knows-what foolishness? Who is 
responsible for dividing our nation into 
CBers and aspirin-eaters? 

Well, just north of Omaha, Neb., 
there lives a 49-year-old ex-advertising 
executive named Bill Fries who single- 
handedly launched the biggest elec- 
tronics boom since the boob tube, all 
the while turning our children into 
nonsense-spouting mini-truckers, 
otherwise normal adults into jabbering 
air polluters and, aye, even our ladies 
of the night into amateur radio 
operators. 

That’s Fries, folks. Alias C.W. Mc- 
Call. Alias “Rubber Duck.’’ And for 
those of you fortunate, in this case, to 
be deaf or simply out of touch with 
aural communication for the last year, 
he’s the guy who started all this with a 
lark called ‘‘Convoy.”’ 

“Convoy,” the singsongy anthem 
that answers the musical question, 
‘What can 1,000 speed-crazed truckers 
do with a little organization and their 
CB radios?’’ The answer, of course, is 
they raise all kinds of hell, breaking 
speed limits and running toll gates 
from sea to shining sea. 

It’s only in passing that we need note 
that “Convoy” was a monster hit, No. 1 
everywhere including some foreign 
countries where they don’t even have 
CBs. 


a. 


Would you buy a used CB from this man? 


The damage has been done. 

Since the record hit the charts in 
early 1976, the Citizen Band corps has 
grown to an estimated 20 million 
Americans. The manufacture and sale 
of the 23-channel radios has grown into 
a $2.5 billion business and the flood of 
applications for CB licenses has 
prompted the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, which 
regulates the gadgets, to add 17 new 
channels. 

There followed the usual hypestorm, 
the Smokey Bear and Rubber Duck T- 
shirts, bubblegum cards and paper- 
back dictionaries of CB_ lingo, 
television specials, magazines, even a 
wedding or two done in ‘‘10-4’’s and 
“‘C’mon’’s. And there were the 
requisite psychological studies, the 
academic community’s 
acknowledgement of the whole mess. 
Not to mention the forthcoming movie 
version of the song starring the coun- 
try’s favorite non-actor, Kris 
Kristofferson. 

And now, just as things were looking 
like they were getting back to normal, 
NBC has invaded the last stronghold (is 
nothing sacred?), AM radio, with 
something called ‘‘Modulatin’ With 
McCall.”” The four-minute program 
features the runningdog Fries further 
wallowing in the intricacies of CB use, 
explaining pending regulations and 
passing on cute anecdotes to those of us 


who would rather forget the whole 
thing. 

What hath McCall wrought? 

Temporary insanity. 

Still, it’s not his fault, really. You 
can’t blame a guy for trying to make a 
living, and God surely smiles more 
often on recording artists than on ad 
men. And besides, when he cut ‘Wolf 
Creek Pass,”’ you didn’t see an exodus 
to southern Colorado to try it out. Or 
after “The Old Home Filler-Up-An- 
Keep-On-A-Truckin’ Cafe” few of our — 
young ladies left home to become diner 
dollies. 

No, McCall has no particular golden 
touch. But like that other ad man who 
dreamed a million-dollar dream about 
the pet rock, McCall had the right 
gimmick at the right time for a society 
that tires of its toys rather quickly. 

The difference is, you could talk to 
your pet rock and it wouldn’t talk back. 
And r ve never had one “‘breaker one 
nine”’ in on Willie or Waylon. 

The media is going to tire of CBs. 
Then Mom and Pop and the kids are 
going to tire of their “handles” and 
some other myth will replace the 
romantic trucker. Then C.W. McCall is 
going to be Bill Fries sitting pretty up 
in the San Juan Mountains of Colorado 
and I’ll be sitting wondering what’s 
missing on all my albums. 

Until then, break in any old time, 
C.W. My handle is ‘‘Aspirin-Eater. ” 
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Above, Al Stricklin recently sat down to play the piano at an auto- 
graph party for his book, “My Years With Bob Wills.” Right, a pic- 


ture with Bob Wills (on the horse) and the Texas Playboys taken 


in 1940. 


By BILL HENDRICKS 


It was sometime in 1931 
when Bob Wills and two other 
musicians walked into KFJZ 
Radio in Fort Worth. Wills 
hadn’t shaved in days. His 
clothes were rumpled and 
dirty. And he was probably 
hungry as well. 

Al Stricklin looked at the 
disheveled trio and thought, 
‘‘My God, these fellows must 


be hard up.” 
Being ‘‘hard up’’ was not 
uncommon in 1931. 


Especially for musicians in 
the Depression. 

Stricklin was just glad he 
had a job as staff pianist for 
KFJZ. He also auditioned 
musicians for the station. 

“Bob and the other two 
didn’t look like much, but 
they could — play,” recalls 
Stricklin, who’s 69 now. 

He gave them a chance for 
some air time on KF JZ at no 
pay. 

Stricklin even got to know 
them. He played a few sets 


with Wills and his two friends. | 


After that, Wills became a 
member of the original 
Lightcrust Doughboys, 
playing for Pappy Lee 
O’Daniel at Burris Mill in 
Fort Worth. 

It was 1935 before Stricklin 
saw Wills again. By then, 
Wills had left the Doughboys 
and launched the Texas 
Playboys in Tulsa, Okla. 

Stricklin had given up his 
job at KF JZ to teach school at 
Island Grove south of Fort 
Worth. But he still played 
with a band called the ‘‘High 
Flyers.” 

One night. they were 
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playing the Cinderelia Roof 
on South Jennings Street in 
Fort Worth when Wills 
walked in. His appearance 
was in sharp contrast to the 
first time Stricklin saw him. 

“Bob was dressed in a 
custom tailored western suit 
with a black string tie, boots 
and a big, white cowboy hat. 
And he was wearing a flashy 
diamond ring,’’ Stricklin 
recalled. 

When Wills left that night, 
he took Stricklin with him. 

“T called the school board 
and told them I wouldn’t be 
back,’’ Stricklin said. “‘I was 
making $90 a month and 
picking up $3 a night on 
Wednesday and $5 a night for 
Saturdays playing in clubs.” 

What happened after that 
was almost a dream for 
Stricklin. 

He played piano with Wills 
and the Playboys all over the 
country and became one of 
the most famous musicians in 
the land. 

Stricklin said he didn’t 
realize how well known he 
had become until he picked 
up a hitchhiker while driving 
across a desolate stretch of 
West Texas. 

Making conversation, 
Stricklin asked the hitchhiker 
his name. 

‘Why, I’m old Al Stricklin, 
Bob Wills’ piano player,’’ the 
hitchhiker lied. 


Stricklin chuckled to 
himself all the way to 
Amarillo. 


As the hitchhiker was 
getting out of the car, he 
asked Stricklin what his 
name was. 


ae 


Stricklin just grinned and 
handed the hitchhiker his 
card. i 

‘“‘Tulsa was the hub of our 
operations,”’ Stricklin said. 
“We would go on tour from 
there, but we were never gone 
for very long because we had 
a regular radio program to 
do.” 


Wills reached back into his 
treasure of family songs to 
come up with “‘Faded Love.”’ 
Then the boys put together 
“Take Me Back To Tulsa.” 
And finally, in 1940, Wills, 
vocalist Tommy Duncan and 
some of the other Playboys 
put the words to ‘‘San Antonio 
Rose.”’ 


By then, Stricklin recalls, 
Bob Wills was the hottest 
item in music, any brand of 
music. For three years from 
1938 to 1940, Stricklin said, 
Wills’ earnings entitled him 
to pay more taxes than any 
other band leader in 
America. 


‘*“San Antonio Rose’ sold 10 
million copies. We were in- 
vited to play a concert in a big 
auditorium in Tulsa. All the 
blue bloods who had looked 
down on us were even there,”’ 
Stricklin said. 

After that, Wills and the 
Playboys were invited to play 


Al Stricklin 


Remembers 
Years With 


at a concert in San Antonio. 

It was a night still clear in 
Stricklin’s memory. 

“It took us over an hour to 
make our way through the 
crowd,”’ Stricklin said. “I’ve 
never seen anything else like 
it. People think they have 
things like that now. But they 
don’t.” 

San Antonio loved Wills and 
the Playboys. The entire 
country did. They were the 
biggest thing in the business. 

But at times Wills could be 
hard to handle, Stricklin said, 
especially when he had had 
too much to drink. 


“‘Whenever Bob got 
drunk,”’ Stricklin said, ‘“‘he 
got religion. He’d even start 
preaching.” 


But Wills loved his troupe of 
Playboys, Stricklin said: 
Wills bought a ranch near 
Tulsa and planned to parcel it 
out to members of the 
Playboys so they could all 
live near each other when 
they retired. : 

Pearl Harbor spoiled .a lot 
of plans for Americans. And it 
meant the end of the original 
cae Playboys, Stricklin 
said. 


All the old Playboys went 
their own way over the years 
and it was not until 1971 that 


Bob Wills 


Merle Haggard got them 
together again. 

Haggard later managed to 
assemble 10 of the original 
Playboys and Wills at 
Haggard’s home in Bakers- 
field, Calif. 

“Bob was paralyzed then 
and in a wheelchair, but he 
came out and we visited some 
and played some. It was a 
great time,” Stricklin said. 

In 1973, they got together 
again and cut an album called 
“For The Last Time.” 

“It was the last time for 
Bob,” Stricklin said. ‘‘He was 
there for the first day’s 
recording and had another 
stroke that night. He was 
never the same again.” 

The old Playboys are still 
together, mostly playing 
engagements around Texas. 

They still command high 
fees and attract large, en- 
thusiastic audiences. 

“We set our price high,”’ 
Stricklin said. ‘‘And we get it 
or we don’t play. As a matter 
of fact, we probably get five 
times as much for a per- 
formance as we used to get 
back in the 1930s. 

“T want to keep going,” 
Stricklin said. ‘‘I don’t want 
to quit playing music. I want 
to produce just like I always 
have.” 


By BILL HENDRICKS 


BOGALUSA, La.—Not only . 


is Kris Kristofferson a great 
country musician, he should 
get an Oscar for his acting in 
‘A Star Is Born.” 

That’s the-opinion of no less 
a judge of talent than the 
fabled Willie Nelson, high 
priest of country music’s 
outlaw branch and one of the 
entertainment world’s 
legitimate geniuses. 

Willie, who attended the 
world premiere of the film 
with his wife, Connie, said he 
was moved emotionally by 
“Star,’’ and admitted he 
cried several times during 
the movie. 

And while he attended the 
premiere_-as a friend of 
Kristofferson, his evaluation 
of Kris’ acting and the film 
itself was strictly 
professional, Willie said. 

‘Kris. really impressed 
me,” the outlaw leader told 
CountryStyle. “I didn’t know 
he-was that good an actor.” 

Awakened from a_ light 
sleep at his motel in 
Bogalusa, La., where he was 
recording at Studio in the 
Country, Willie said that—if it 
were up to him— 
Kristofferson should get the 
Academy Award as best 
actor. 

‘| thought -I might be 
prejudiced in thinking Kris is 
such a good actor because he 
is a friend of mine,’ Willie 
said. “But I don’t think-so 
now since I’ve heard a lot of 
other people say the same 
thing.” 

‘Star,’ an updated version 
of a Hollywood classic, is a 
love story of two musical 
superstars—one on the way 
up and the other on the spiral 
down 

Co-starring . Kristofferson 
with female superstar Barbra 
Streisand, it probes the 
nature of fame, riches, 
success and their often tragic 
cost, as well as the changing 
role of the male-female 
relationship in «modern 
society 

The Kristofferson- 
Streisand version of ‘‘Star’’ is 
the fourth remake. The first, 
in 1931, was George: Cukor’s 
“What —Price. Hollywood?” 
Then, in 1937, David O. 
Selznick remade the film with 
Frederic March and Janet 
Gaynor, giving it the present 
title. In 1953, Cukor -remade 
his original with Judy 
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From A Copter Pilot 


And A Thousand Other 
Things To A Movie Star 


By JAMES NEFF 


He’s spent a lot of time 
being drunk, destitute and 
divorced. Now Kris 
Kristofferson sings a new 
litany. He’s sober. He’s a 
star. His marriage is stable. 

But even though Johnny 
Cash and Willie Nelson insist 
Kristofferson is Nashville’s 
most gifted lyricist, his many 
fans wonder if his gift has 
been undermined by the time 
and energy it takes to be a 
movie star. Can he come up 
with those strong, simple 
country lyrics while lounging 
inhis double-powered Jacuzzi, 
when most of the last year he 
spent coping with Barbra 
Streisand’s demands while 
acting in Hollywood’s cele- 
brated remake of ‘‘A Star Is 
Born?”’ It’s 1977 and he’s al- 
ready committed to three 
pictures this year. 


It’s 4 p.m. and Kristof- 
ferson and a close buddy 
Vernon. White have been 
throwing a football around on 
the Malibu beach just down 
from Kristofferson’s home. 


The 1930s ranch house, with 
glass walls facing the beach, 
is plush, with 60-foot living 
room, fieldstone fireplace, an 
Olympic-size pool, an Advent 
TV screen given to him by 
Willie Nelson, and flowered 
acres tended by a fussy 
gardener. 

Kristofferson and White 
move into the bedroom where 
Kris sits on the huge antique 
brass bed. He’s dressed in the 
requisite Levis and cowboy 
boots, and a green shirt. His 
stunning wife, Rita Coolidge, 
a Nashville-born singer, and 
some of her friends intrude to 
rummage through her closet 
as the two men get down to 
business. Kris tries to shoo 
them out. One minute turns 
into eight. 

He starts talking in his 
growly, whisky voice about 
the problem of playing music 
while acting in movies. “‘I 
wanted to get back with the 
band. I haven’t gone out with 
them on the road since 
September 6. We'll all be 
acting in ‘‘Convoy”’ (to be 
directed in late spring by 


Sam Peckinpah ‘‘Wild 
Bunch,” ‘‘Getaway,” ‘Straw 
Dogs’) and can go out on the 
road. 

“A lot of people tell me I 
can’t be into movies and 
music at the same time. I 
don’t agree with them, but 
how can I argue with them? 
They just say, ‘Look at you.’ I 
think I’m writing well, but 
how the hell do you know? I 
can write songs while making 
movies easier than doing 
concerts every night. With 
movies, I’m not in charge of 
the whole show, I just show up 
on time. I have a long time 
between scenes and just sit in 
my trailer, narrow my cone 
of vision and write.” 

Kristofferson has been 
writing, for sure, but the 
critics were less than excited 
about his last album, 
‘Surreal Thing,’ and record 
stores didn’t have to hire 
extra help to keep the 
Kristofferson bins stocked. 


Although more eople 
recognize Kris Kristofferson 
the actor than — Kris 


Kristofferson the singer- 


<"He Should GetOseue 


If it were up to Willie Nelson 
(insert), Kris Kristofferson 
would get an Oscar for his 
performance in “Star.” 


songwriter, he maintains that 
songwriting gives him the 
most pleasure. 

“T don’t know if I'll act all 
my life. I know Ill write 
songs in my head until I die. I 
could use a shot of faith more 
in my writing right now. I 
don’t feel like I’m slipping. A 
year ago I felt like I was 
slipping.” 

There’s a bit of pain in his 
voice now, perhaps a slight 
wince at a bad memory. But 
then there are those who 
argue that great art only 
comes through pain. And 
extending this theory to Kris’ 
case, his early Nashville 
songs which were born of 


(Continued On Page 24) 
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Above, Kristofferson and Rita Coolidge doing what they love most. In ‘Star’ 
(right), John Norman (Kris) proves love for his leading lady (Streisand) can take a 


strange twist. Below, Sarah Miles with Kris in the lusty “Sailor Who Fell From Grace 
With The Sea.” 


“| never thought | would say I'd work with Barbra again, but | would,” Kris says. 


Willie Nelson’s Fourth of July Picnic? No, it’s Kris as John Norman Howard i in “Star,”’ abusing his rock 
fans with one more lousy performance. 


Rita Notes ‘Star’ 


‘Mirrors ‘Real Life’ 


If art ever mirrors life, then the movie ‘‘A Star Is Born” 
is a good example. In the movie, Kris Kristofferson por- 
trays a rock superstar skidding from the top into obscurity, 
the victim of his own self-destructive boozing and drug 
inhaling. As Kristofferson once put it, “A self-destructive 
rock star? Hell, I play that every day.” 

Rita Coolidge, Kris’ beautiful raven-haired wife and a 
damned fine singer, says the movie describes their own 
struggle. 

“I thought he was perfect i in the poet of John Norman. He! 
reacted as he did in real life. I’ve seen him do all those 
things in the movie, reacting in similar 
situations. In real life he really would 
cry.” 

“It’s almost incomprehensible—with . i fe iy 
all the stuff he’s been through—that B 
he’s still so sensitive,’ she wonders. | jie ; 
“It’s almost a childlike thing, like the  . af} 
way he reacts to puppies and kids.”’ 4 - 

_ “The movie was a beautiful love 
story. I was looking at my life up 
there,’ she said, adding that she 
‘identified with Streisand’s role. ‘‘After 
_a while it wasn’t even my husband up- 
there (I got so involved).” : 


_ Inthe movie, Kristofferson got drunk 2 


to play drunk. Now he’s straight. “‘He’s 
clear in the morning, clear in the af-_ 


_ternoon, clear at night,’ Coolidge now 
_ describes her teetotalling husband. No 


more blowups at airports; no more> 

stomping off on separate planes. hte 

remembers everything now,’ she says. _ Rita Coolid ee 
The daughter of a Baptist minister, Nashville a 

Coolidge met Kristofferson on a flight from Los Angeles 


‘Nashville about five years ago. “‘He was so awesome. 


still is,” she gushes. ‘‘He still amazes me. He knows more 
about ‘everything than anyone I know. He’s got the hest. 
sense of humor going. That’s what hooked me on the plan 
Since then they've been inseparable. Rita and daughte 
Casey (she'll be 3 in March) go with Kris on location for his 


‘movies. When CountryStyle talked to her in January, Kri 


had been in Dallas working on a new movie, ‘‘Semi-Tough 
while Rita stayed in Malibu finishing up her new album 
‘‘Southern Lady.” It was the first time they had been ee 
in years. 
“The first night he left I was dying,” she remembers. 
called me four times that night. He’d see something 
television that reminded him of us and he’d call up. He 
very romantic.” _ - James N. ff 
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Kristofferson, The Movie Star 


(Continued From Page 25) 
started writing songs again. 

He started writing again, 
formed a country band with 
himself (a captain) and 
several enlisted men, an 
improper familiarity that 
was duly noted in his ef- 
ficiency reports. Although 
Kristofferson volunteered for 
Vietnam duty in 1965, he was 
assigned to teach English at 
West Point. Along the way he 
had met a cousin of Nashville 
songwriter Marijohn Wilkin 
(‘‘Waterloo,” ‘“‘Long Black 
Veil’’), who was launching a 
new publishing house, 
Buckhorn Music. He sent her 
a tape. She told him to stop by 
if he happened through town. 

He flew to Nashville on 
leave, managed to meet 
Johnny Cash, immediately 
returned to California, 
resigned his commission and 
brought his wife to a $50-a- 
month, rat-infested apart- 
ment. Buckhorn signed him 
on a $35 a week draw. Wilkin 
suggested a teaching job at 
Vanderbilt, but he said no, it 
would interfere with his 
writing. He worked instead at 
part-time jobs as a ditch 
digger, a janitor at Columbia 
Studios and a bartender. 
Marijohn introduced him 
around to such young 
songwriters as Chris Gantry, 
Mickey Newbury, Tony Joe 
White, Billy Swan, Donnie 
Fritts, Vince Matthews and 
Red Lane. 

She remembers Kristof- 
ferson’s first melodies as 
being so reminiscent of Hank 
Williams that she had to warn 
him about it. 

She was scheduling demo 
sessions for him, but thought 
his voice too unusual and 
distracting, so she persuaded 
Mel Tillis and Johnny Duncan 
to come in and_ sing. 
Kristofferson, in turn, would 
carry his demos all over 
Music Row, his own songs in 
other men’s voices. 

His wife, pregnant with 
their second child, couldn’t 


(Continued From Page 23) 


Garland and James Mason in 
the lead roles. 

In all three previous ver- 
sions, however, the emphasis 
was on the motion picture 
world. The producers of the 
current movie—First Artists 
Presentation—opted for a 
look at the lives of rock stars, 
with all the pressures, 
frenzies and insecurities they 
face today. 

Willie, who speaks from 
experience as a performer 
who has been through the mill 
en route to superstardom, 
told CountryStyle he was 
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of the filming of ‘‘Billy The 


handle the frustration and 
loneliness that comes with 
making it and after two 
separations left him and 
moved to California. His 
arents in effect disowned 

im and told Kris never to 
visit any of their relatives 
because he was an em- 
barrassment. 

“Our second child was born 
with a birth defect (in- 
complete esophagus) and I 
ran up a $10,000 medical bill 
and I had $500 a month 
support payments to make. I 
went down to the Gulf and 
took a job flying helicopters 
out to the oil rigs. I commuted 
to Nashville.”’ It was during 
this period of loneliness and 
struggle that he wrote the 
songs he later became most 
famous for—‘‘For The Good 
Times,’ about the breakup of 
his marriage, and ‘Sunday 
Mornin’ Comin’ Down.”’ 

His fortunes took an abrupt 
change in mid-1969. Johnny 
Cash got him an engagement 
at the Newport Folk Festi- 
val in Rhode Island and 
Roger Miller recorded ‘‘Me 
and Bobby McGee.”’ In the 
meantime he cut three songs 
for the soundtrack of Dennis 
Hopper’s ‘‘The Last Movie,”’ 
which was being filmed in 
Peru. 

“Dennis got me exposed to 
a whole new hip audience,” 
Kristofferson explains. ‘‘We 
had our picture together in 
the ‘Rolling Stone.’’’ Soon 
after, Kris made his night- 
club debut at the 
Troubador in Los Angeles, 
where he stole the show from 
headliner Linda Ronstadt. 

From then on Kristofferson 
was a Star being born. He 
starred in several movies and 
was linked romantically to 
Carly Simon, Janis Joplin, 
Barbra Streisand and jour- 
nalist Sally Quinn. In 1973, he 
married Rita Coolidge, the 
daughter of a _ Baptist 
minister and a blues-gospel 
singer for such acts as Joe 
Cocker and Leon Russell. 


‘He Should Get Oscar’— Willie 


‘‘moved’’ by the film. 

‘There were some places in 
the movie where there was 
some really great acting 
going on,” he said. 

He said he also was im- 
pressed with the performance 
of Miss Streisand. 

Willie said he had seen a 
number of Streisand movies, 
but it was his first op- 
portunity to see Kristofferson 
on film. 

Although he had never seen 
a Kristofferson movie, Willie 
said he was present at 
Durango, Texas, during part 


Kristofferson: “I'll try to make up for the hostile performances in 


the past.” 


Then in 1975 he agreed to act 
in a rock musical, ‘‘A Star Is 
Born,’ which has since 
vaulted him into the super- 
star class and a possible 
Academy Award nomination. 

What a way to realize 
you’ve really made it big, 
Kristofferson thought as he, 
his wife and friends arrived 
at the Hollywood premiere of 
“A Star Is Born.’’ Search 
lights and kleig lights could 
be seen for miles, the 
“Evergreen” theme song 
blared over the loudspeakers. 
And the crowd! Soap bubbles 
filled the air, engulfing in- 
nocent bystanders. Crack 
teams of jugglers, cyclists 
and mimes—all sequinned 
and glowing from the lights— 


Kid,’’ Kristofferson’s first 
film. 

Nelson said he had to laugh 
during one segment of ‘‘A 
Star Is Born’’ when a 
motorcycle rider kissed 
Kristofferson flush on the 
lips. 

Nelson has said he has 
heard Kristofferson criticized 
as someone who had defected 
from country music to 
become a film star. Willie 
thinks such criticism is 
without foundation. 

“Kris is able to do both and 
I think he is doing both and 
doing very well,’’ Willie said. 


dazzled the crowd, adding to- 


the spectacle. Allin all, it was 
a parody of an old Hollywood 
premiere. 

Barbra Streisand and her 
boy friend, Jon Peters, who 
produced the film, arrived as 
fireworks exploded 
throughout the theater. Af- 
terwards, the guests 
promenaded one block on red 
carpet to Dillan’s, a four- 
story restaurant-discotheque. 
There those who paid $125 per 
ticket discovered that even 
Seven-Up cost $1.50 a glass. 


“T thought I was great in 
the movie,’’ Kristofferson 
said later. And Rita, who has 
always been wary of his 
acting, believes it’s his best 
performance. 


Willie and Connie Nelson 
had flown out for the 
premiere and they, too, were 
moved by the movie. 


The motorcycle crash, the 
destructive drinking, all the 
details of the movie’s hero 
could have been lifted 
directly from Kristofferson’s 
life. Of his role in the movie 
he kept repeating again and 
again throughout _—tthe 
shooting, ‘“‘Somebody’s been 
reading my mail.’’ He took 
the direct approach to his 
acting: to play drunk he got 
drunk. 


One of the prime reasons 
Kristofferson agreed to act in 
the film, he says, was 
because his band would get to 
play in it. But that caused 
problems. Streisand wanted 


Las Vegas-type musicians 
who could read music; his 
band didn’t sound like Bruce 
Springsteen, who had _ just 
been on the cover of ‘‘Time.”’ 

Paul Williams, the pop 
composer responsible for the 
Carpenters’ biggest hit songs, 
was hired to write the score. 
When Kris made changes to 
suit his band, Streisand and 
Jon Peters didn’t like it. “‘It’s 

.,’ Peters once 

At one point, director 
Frank Pierson realized that 
Kristofferson hated the 
music, that he was frightened 
of feeling like a fool. 
Kristofferson had dreams of 
the moment Dylan sees the 
movie, of what Dylan would 
think of him. The music was 
Kris’ soul and career, and if 
he wasn’t feeling right with 
the music he would quit. 
Streisand and Pierson went 
along with Kristofferson’s 
changes. 

The Malibu afternoon 
moved toward evening and 
Kris and Rita needed to get 
ready for a wedding recep- 
tion. Geraldo Rivera, a good 
friend, had just gotten 
married that morning on the 
beach. ‘‘With ‘Star’ I learned 
not to rely on critical 
response for support,’ 
Kristofferson says softly. 
‘‘Now I cannot be affected by 
that.”’ The reason—he read so 
many ‘‘bad, subjective, 
vindictive reviews about 
Barbra, it was good for my 
head.” 

Likewise, Kristofferson 
believes the critics have 
missed some of the subtleties 
of his music, especially on 
“Spooky Lady’s Sideshow.”’ 
From now on, “I’m going to 
please myself.” He’s going to 
take his band out in March 
and make up for all the 
hostile performances in the 
past. ‘I’m anxious to see 
what it’s like to stand on the 
stage stone cold sober.’’ 

As soon as he’s finished 
acting with Burt Reynolds in 
‘“‘Semi-Tough,’’ a movie 
based on the bestseller about 
ro football, he’ll take his 
and on the road. ‘‘I imagine 
there are going to be more 
people listening to me out of 
curiosity now because of 
‘Star.’ In the future, I’m 
going to take care of the 
dynamics of the show, create 
a mood like on an album. I’m 
going to present it before 
people all over the country. I 
don’t care a whole hell of a lot 
if a bunch of wimps think it’s 
a piece of crap.” 


Editor’s note—this interview 
was the FIRST Kristofferson 
granted since the premiere of 
“A Star Is Born,” and his first 
chance to respond to the film’s 
reception by critics and movie- 
goers. 
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Pure Prairie League 
RCA APL 1-1924 


Back in the early 1970s, all 
but a few missed a curious 
looking album titled “‘Bustin’ 
Out” by a group of nobodies 
from the Ohio River Valley 
calling themselves Pure Prairie 
League. Four years later the 
single off that early effort, 
“Amie,” hit the charts and 
suddenly PPL was being 
recognized as an early force in 
shaping “soft country” (coun- 
try-rock, if you prefer). Sadly, 
the sextet is still back there, 
nestled musically in between the 
memory of Poco and the Flying 
Burrito Brothers, groups that 
have since given up the ghost. 
The formula is all too predict- 
able: three competent lead 
vocalists, group harmonies, 
polished arrangements and in- 
nocuous pop tunes delivered with 
a country sound. Two verses, 
chorus, lead break, chorus, fade 
out. It’s not going to offend 
anyone. Neither is it going to 
send you panting to the local 
racks to pick up any previous re- 
leases (though we can recom- 
mend “Bustin’ Out” as a period 
piece). The feature cut here is a 
ragtime tune called “Catfishin’ ” 
delivered by the writer, lead 
guitarist Larry Goshorn, in like- 
able voice reminiscent of John 
Sebastian. “Living Each Day” 
might be a Rick Nelson tune, it’s 
that light, and “All the Lone- 
some Cowboys” and the title 
tune are the rockers. If you’re 
collecting these rather attractive 
covers (drawn by Barney 
Plotkin), here’s a fourth. 
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Waylon Jennings 
WAY LON LIVE 
RCA APLI1-1108 

RCA, we had to wait too long 
for this one. More than two 
years old, the album material 
presents the forceful Jennings in 
his natural habitat, rowdy Texas 
honky-tonks, and the music 
gets you feeling so good you 
want to yell out requests. “Bob 
Wills Is Still The King,” the last 
cut on the earlier ““Dreamin’ 

My Dreams” album that is used 
again here, gave Jennings’ fans a 
taste of what a live performance 
was really like. The best move 
for RCA would have been to re- 
lease ‘‘Waylon Live” next. In- 
stead, we got ““Are You Ready 
For The Country,” a mixed 
album with a remake of ““Mac- 
Arthur Park” that nobody asked 
for. Finally, we have Jennings 
and the Waylors playing great 
music for worshipping fans at 

_ The Western Place in Dallas 
and The Opry House in Austin 
in concerts recorded in Sep- 
tember 1974. RCA’s big ads 


: Roy Head 
A HEAD OF HIS TIME 
ABC-Dot DOSD-2066 

Roy Head is a likeable crooner 
of the rockabilly mold who 
shows promise as a successor 

to the musical thrones staked 
out by Elvis and Conway Twitty. 
His spunk is genuine, his phras- 
ing rock-influenced and on stage 
he’s a strutting showman hell- 
bent for applause. This set 
highlights Head’s versatility 
through a half-dozen honky- 
tonk torchers and several bal- 
lads. He shines with the 
rockabilly numbers, “One 
Night” and “Just Because,” 

and revives the oft-abused 
“Georgia On My Mind” into 

the crisp soul tune it can be. 


> Rates The 


Records 


for the album proclaim Jennings 
“The Nation’s No. | Outlaw.” 
Too bad they don’t call him 

the best country singer there is. 


That’s who Waylon Jennings is. © 


He has been on the cutting 

edge of country music for years, 
doing songs that show his 
strength, sensitivity, integrity, 
and honesty and enhancing them 
with the heaviest rhythm ever 
heard in country music. Not sur- 
prisingly, the best songs on 
‘Waylon Live”’ are the ones he 
wrote himself—like “Bob Wills,” 
“Good Hearted Woman” and 
“This Time” and the Kristof- 
ferson classic he’s made his 
own, “Me and Bobby McGee.” 
Jennings also offers his version 
of “The House of The Rising 
Sun,” “Me And Paul,” which 

he does as me and Tompall 
(Glaser), and ‘“‘The Last Letter,” 
which features some tender 
steel guitar work by masterful 
Ralph Mooney that is cheered 
when he finishes. Actually, 

the only number that doesn’t 
work to its best advantage is 
“Rainy Day Woman,” a song 
with four-wheel drive on the 
‘Ramblin’ Man” album that just 
isn’t the same in this slow version. 
Jennings doesn’t talk to the 
crowd much, and he never in- 
troduces the talented Waylors, 
but as the second side begins, 

he kiddingly asks, “Is it true 
that all you people in Austin 
think that when you die you’re 
gonna go to Willie’s house?”’ Me 
and old Waylon got a charge out 
of that line. Then it was back 

to music, which Jennings per- 
forms so satisfyingly well. 

If you don’t have this album 
you’re behind the times. 


“T Love Her Like a Summer 

in the Country” and “Till the 

Storm Is Gone” are the picks of 
the country tunes here. 
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Mike Auldridge 
MIKE AULDRIDGE 

Flying Fish 029 

From the lickity-split opening 
notes of “Southern Rain” to the 
soulful strains of the Hoagy 
Carmichael classic ““Georgia On 
My Mind,” Mike Auldridge 
proves both his expertise on and 
his love for the mysterious dobro 
in this uneven but admirable 
set. The dobro has a sound all 
its own, a delicate yet prankish 
sound that threatens to slide 
right off the fretboard if not 
controlled skillfully. Auldridge 
not only controls the dobro, 

he puts it through some pretty 
tricky paces here. The highlight 
of the package is an Auldridge 
original, the tender “Blues For 
Barbara.” The instrumental 

(all but two cuts are) recalls 
‘Nobody Knows You (When 
You’re Down And Out)” and 
features not only the most ex- 
pressive dobro work on the 
album but equally distinctive 
lead breaks by David Bromberg 
on guitar and Jim Buchanan 

on fiddle. Auldridge’s vocals are 
pleasing, even strong (where so 
many sessionmen detract from 

_ their craft in similar situations) 
on “Carolina Sunshine Girl” and 
in duet with Emmylou Harris 

on “Dreaming My Dreams.” 
Where Auldridge runs into 
trouble is in his choice of ‘‘Cali- 
fornia Dreamin’ ” and “Last 
Train to Clarksville” as vehicles 
for improvisation. The pop hits 
are simply too confining for 

the likes of Auldridge, Brom- 
berg and Vassar Clements, and 
the resulting sound is one of 
frustration. Still, when Auld- 
ridge and company are cooking, 
as on “Georgia On My Mind,” 
the dobro seems to fit into the 
scheme of things. There are too 
few albums out featuring this 
black sheep of the guitar family 
and some of them don’t quite 
click. This one does. 
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This rare photo of 

the Lightcrust Dough- 
boys was taken in 1932. 
From left, Milton 
Brown, Durwood 
Brown (Milton’s 
brother), Truitt Kim- 
sey, Bob Wills and 
Herman Arnspiger. 
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NIGHT CRUST 


Milton Brown, A Budding Legend Snuffed Out 


By BILL HENDRICKS 


Early on the morning of April 18, 1936, a Pontiac 
sedan overturned on a curve along the Jacksboro 
Highway in Fort Worth. 

The almost new four-door slid crazily on the 
pavement and smashed into a utility pole. Pretty 
Katherine Prehoditch, a young blonde with am- 
bitions to be a country singer, was killed almost 
instantly. 

But the driver, a country band leader named 
Milton Brown, lived five days with a punctured lung 
before he developed pneumonia and died. 

When funeral services were held, 3,500 friends, 
relatives and country music fans attended the 
services at Lucas Funeral Chapel. To that date it 
was the biggest funeral the town ‘‘Where The West 
Begins” had ever seen. 

Milton Brown was just 32 years old when he died; 
he had formed his Musical Brownies only four 
years earlier. 

In that short time, Brown and his group had 
become one of the most popular acts in country 
music, playing a form of western swing that 
predated Brown’s close friend, Bob Wills. 

There are some familiar with country music 
during the 1930s who contend that had Brown lived, 
Waylon Jennings might have sung ‘‘Milton Brown 
Is Still The King.” 

Milton Brown’s younger brother, Roy Lee Brown, 

_ has spent years trying to convince anyone who will 
listen that it was his brother and not the legendary 
Wills who originated western swing. 

That may be nothing more than the biased 
opinion of a man who idealized a brother 17 years 
his senior. But it is a fact that Brown organized his 
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Musical Brownies two years before Wills went to 
Tulsa and formed the Texas Playboys. 

And it is also fact that at the time of his death, 
Brown was far more popular and more widely 
known than Wills. 

While unwilling to concede that Brown originated 
western swing, old Wills piano player Al Stricklin 
says, ‘“‘I have no doubt that if Milton had lived he 
would have been just as big as Bob was. He 
wouldn’t have been bigger. Nobody could have done 
that.” 

In the late 1920s and early 1930s, the fledgling 
careers of Wills and Brown were intertwined. In 
fact, they were best friends as well as members of 
the same bands. : 

Wills played fiddle and guitar, sang some and 
wrote songs. Brown played no instruments, but he 
had been singing on radio and writing songs since 
he was a teenager attending Fort Worth’s Arlington 
Heights High School. 

“When he was just a kid, Milton loved to sing,”’ 
his brother related. 

Brown and Wills first met about 1928. At the time, 
Brown was singing on radio and Wills was playing a 
blackface in a medicine show, Roy Lee Brown 
recalled. 

Together with a guitar player named Herman 
Arnspiger they sometimes played for dances at the 
Eagles Lodge Hall at Fifth and Commerce. 

On many a night, Roy Lee Brown said, Milton 
would bring Wills home with him and put him to bed 
after a hard night of drinking. 

According to Roy Lee Brown, Milton drank some 
himself but rarely got drunk, but Wills was fond of 
the bottle in those days. 

In 1931, Brown, Wills and Arnspiger auditioned at 


KFJZ radio and became the original Lightcrust 
Doughboys of Burrus Mill. The group was the 
brain child of Burrus President W. Lee O’Daniel. 

O’Daniel visualized the country music group as a 
means to promote his flour. In 1939, long after the 
original doughboys had left the scene, O’Daniel 
used his Lightcrust Doughboys in a successful 
campaign for governor of Texas. 

While Doughboys, Brown sold flour for Burrus, 
Wills drove a flour truck and Arnspiger worked on 
the docks at the mills. They were paid $15 a week. 
- To supplement their incomes, Brown, Wills and 
Arnspiger often played engagements at the old 
Crystal Palace Ballroom on Fort Worth’s West 
Side. 

By 1932, O’Daniel ordered his Doughboys to stop 
taking outside work. 

Milton, restless by then anyway, refused unless 
O’Daniel gave him a raise in pay and a job for 
brother Durwood Brown. 

When O’Daniel agreed to the raise but refused to 
hire Durwood, Milton left the Doughboys and 
formed the Musical Brownies. 

The group was an immediate success. Using the 
Crystal Palace as their hub, they soon had more 
work than they could do. 

By 1934, Milton had signed a recording contract 
with RCA Victor, cutting tunes like ‘‘Sitting On Top 
Of The World” and his own “‘I’d Love To Live In 
Loveland.” 

A year later, all the radio stations in Fort Worth 
were playing Milton Brown songs. 

And then suddenly it all ended. Milton was killed. 

Stricklin says the only time he ever saw Bob Wills 
break down and cry openly was when he was 
notified of Milton’s death. 


The Housewives’ New Voice 


Billie Jo Spears, the 
trucker’s friend, the 
housewife’s housewife and a 
self-made songstress whose 
life has paralleled many of 
the country songs she sings, 
has put her days as a carhop 
behind her. 

The Texas perennial, who 
once logged ‘‘millions of 
miles’”’ working as a ‘‘fender 
lizard” for a drive-in in her 
hometown of Beaumont, is 
looking down the barrel at 40 
with six comfortable country 
hits behind her and the 
outlook in tune with the young 
stable of starlets half her age. 

With her emergence on the 
country charts in 1975 with 
“Blanket On The Ground,” 
Spears became the new voice 
for the middle-aged 
housewife, an audience that 
hadn’t known a spokeswoman 
since Tammy  Wynette 
delivered ‘Stand By Your 
Man” and “D-I-V-O-R-C-E.”’ 
Billie Joe’s ‘Blanket’ ad- 
dressed itself to reviving 
marital fires by acting single, 
“Silver Wings and Golden 
Rings” dealt with a weekend 
romance with a married 
man, ‘‘Stay Away From The 
Apple Tree” and ‘‘What I’ve 
Got In Mind” talked about, 
uh, what she had in mind and 
her recent ‘‘Never Did Like 
Whiskey (But I Sure Do Love 
To Dance)” was_ possibly 
aimed at getting some pot- 
bellied armchair quar- 
terbacks off their sofas and 
onto the dancefloor. 

It is only natural that 
Spears settled upon the 
Wynette brand of washday 
blues and anthems to 
everyday temptations and 
frustrations. Her life has been 
a series of them. 

She first recorded at age 13, 
a regional hit entitled ‘‘Too 
Old For Toys, Too Young For 
Boys.”’ 

There were the bookings in 
honky tonks through her high 
school years, but at age 18, 
Billie Jo married. Two years 
later, she was divorced and 
on her way nowhere for a 
four-year stint as a “fender 
lizard” for a Beaumont drive- 
in. Fortunately, the weekend 
gigs she played, barely 
covering the cost of 
babysitters, paid off in 1964, 
when the late songwriter 
Jack Rhodes coaxed her to 
try Music City. 

For the next 10 years, she 
failed again in marriage and 
produced little more than a 
ripple with ‘Easy To Be 
Evil.” 

Upon changing labels from 
United Artists to Capitol and 
back again in 1971, she 
managed to steer clear of a 
stereotype that was hovering 
close by, threatening to 


pigeonhole her in the 
comedienne category. 

Her return to United Artists 
led to her _ successful 
collaboration with producer 
Larry Butler, the turning 
point in an up-but-mostly- 
down career. 

Spears has_ blossomed 
gracefully over the last two 
years. 


On a recent tour of Great 
Britain with George Hamilton 
IV, she was presented with a 
silver disc representing 
250,000 records sold for her 
recording. of ‘“‘Blanket On The 
Ground,’ and became the 
first American female 
country artist to guest star on 
“Disco,’’ Europe’s number 


one syndicated TV show. 


Follow the Program with the Stars! 
Keep It as a Priceless Souvenir! 


The Academy of Country Music Awards Presentation 
is the country music world’s “Show of Shows,” and 
on Thursday, February 24th, you'll be able to join six 
thousand people at Los Angeles’ Shrine Auditorium 
as ABC-TV brings you the 12th Annual Awards Show. 


Co-Hosts: Pat Boone and Patti Page! 


With this Official Program you'll be able to follow the 
awards show as it progresses right along with the 
stars and members of the studio audience. Always 
jam-packed with country music fun and excitement, 
this year’s program (available to the general public 


for the first time) will include: 
® The Awards Show Schedule 
© Photos of All the Performers 
® Photos of All the Presenters 
® Background and Highlights of the Show 
~ @Photo Highlights of Last Year's Show 
® Biographies of the Co-Hosts 
® All Nominees in All Award Categories 
@ All the Award Winners of the Last 11 Years 


@ History of the Academy of Country Music 
® Photos of the Officers and Board of Directors 


of the Academy 


@ PLUS MUCH MORE! 
Past programs have featured a personalized letter of 
congratulations from the President of the United 
States, and this year’s program promises surprises 


galore. 


All orders received by. February 17th will be pro- 
cessed and programs should be received by air 


date. 


Produced by Gene Weed Productions in association with 


The Film Factory. 


She’s itching to get the 
phone call from Hollywood, to 
fulfill a lifetime dream of 
being in a movie. And Billie 
Jo admits she’d love any part, 
“not even a lead.’ 

A natural role, of course, 
would be that of a carhop on 
‘Happy Days.”’ But this time 
it will be only play-acting for 
Billie Jo Spears. 


Billie Jo Spears 


Readers... 


The 12th Annual 
Academy of Country Music 
Awards Show 


CaP T bal 
PROGRAM 


THE THURSDAY 
Watch augur SPECIAL 


on GB rhursday, February 24th 
11:30 PM — 10:30 PM Central 


(Check your local listings for exact time and station.) 
The Most Spectacular 
Country Music Show of the Year! 


The audience will be overflowing with the stars of 
country music, and with your OFFICIAL PROGRAM 
in hand it'll be more like actually being there than 
ever before! 
Among those stars scheduled to appear on the show 
are: 

* Claude Akins 

* Don Williams 

* Donna Fargo 

* Freddy Fender 

* Loretta Lynn 


* Larry Mahan (The All- 
Time World Champion 
Cowboy) 

* Ronnie Milsap 

* Marty Robbins 

* Mel Tillis 
... With more and more stars being added every 
day! The theme of this year’s show is 
‘Country Music Comes From Everywhere!” 


This Is the OFFICIAL PROGRAM 

—Not a Reprint! 

This is the same program you'll see being used by 

the stars and members of the studio audience in 

Los Angeles. A full 8'/2 by 11 inches big and 

printed on high-quality, glossy paper, you'll be 

proud to show it to your friends and enjoy it for 

years to come. The program is being printed in a 

Limited Edition; the $3.00 cost includes First Class 
postage and handling. 


ORDER NOW! Receive yours in time for the show! 

po-—-——— 

I Please RUSH me — copies of The 12th Annual 
Academy of Country Music Awards Show OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM at $3.00 each including First Class postage 
and handling. 


| Iam enclosing $ z 


as payment in full. 


NAME 

| ADDRESS 

| CITY STATE ZIP CODE. 

| Mail to: Academy of Country Music Awards 
! 11058 W. Addison St., Official Program, 


Franklin Park, 1L 60131 (California residents add sales tax.) 
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Readers’ Cameras Capture Stars 
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Donna Fargo, taken by Cindy Ray Griff, taken by Wendy 
Salem of Reading, Pa. Cannon of Mulberry, Fla. 


GOOD SHOOTING! 
Response has been 
“tremendous to our 
CountryStyle Photo 
Contest and 
here’s a sampling of 
some of the bet- 
ter entries we’ve 
received so far. Ex- 
ceptional photos may 
make it to the cover 
of CountryStyle or 
make you an official 
CountryStyle 
photographer 
covering country 
music events in 
your area. So 
keep your finger _ 
on the trigger 
and your eyes peeled 
for that photo that 
could make you a 
CountryStyle 
shooting star! 


CountryStyle 
Contest 
Welcomes Shuitterbugs 


If you’re an amateur photographer and love country 
music, we want you to enter our new CountryStyle 
photo contest. 

Send us your favorite snap of your favorite country 
artist, either in performance or in an offstage casual 
setting. If it’s good, we’ll print it—maybe right on the 
front cover of CountryStyle, in full color. If it’s among 
the best, we may have a place for you on the Coun- 
tryStyle staff, photographing country music events in 
your area for our magazine. 

The picture can be black and white or color, any size 
print taken by any camera, although we prefer 35 mm 
black and white prints or color slides. 

Here are a few hints on how best to capture a live 
performance on film. 

A 35 mm SLR (single lens reflex) camera is 
probably your best bet for performance photographs. 
Use a “‘fast”’ telephoto lens, if you’ve got one. Many of 
the best concert photos you see in the pages of 
CountryStyle and other music magazines were taken 
with a 135-mm [2.8 lens. 

Keep in mind lighting conditions will be far from 
ideal in the usual performance setting—and an 
electric strobe won’t help either, even if you’re 
allowed to use it. So take your photos with a high speed 
film. 

Finally, don’t ruin the concert for others in trying to 
get your photograph. If the admission ticket says ‘‘no 
photos,”’ don’t take any, and if security people do 
allow you to shoot pictures, cooperate with them and 
your fellow audience members. 

We look forward to hearing from you. Send your 
contest photos to CountryStyle Photo Contest, 11058 W. 
Addison St., Franklin Park, Ill. 60131. 


(All entries automatically become the property of CountryStyle 
and.can not be returned unless prior arrangements are made with 
the editor.) 


Mel Tillis, taken by Rick Hanson of Austin, Texas. 
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Steel Guitarist Tom Brumley In Limelight 


By HARRY MORROW 

CHICAGO—Two songs into 
the first set Tom Brumley 
was in great shape. His ex- 
pensive steel guitar, a marvel 
of modern technology, was 
unraveling. 

Sheepishly, he replaced two 
broken strings as the music 
on the bandstand became an 
awkward pause and then 
resumed with olor 
Walkin,’ ’’ a song that didn’t 
require an intro from him. 

When Brumley was ready 
to pick again he jumped right 
into the middle of the song. 
The relieved singer, still 
looking like the clean-cut teen 
idol he once was in a gold 
silk shirt and green slacks, 
was Rick Nelson. 

Brumley has backed the 
fortunate Nelson for seven 
years now, but before that he 
played for Buck Owens on 
some of the best country 
records ever made. 

“A steel guitar reflects you 
more than any other in- 
strument,’’ the creative 
Brumley said between shows 
at Field’s Supper Club 
recently. “It is a_ difficult 
instrument to play. Even a lot 
of people who don’t know 
what it is like it.” 

Owens knew plenty about 
steel guitar sound and he used 
the great Ralph Mooney on 
his early records. Brumley 
had played in California clubs 
for a year, but he didn’t like 
the work and he wasn’t even 
picking when Owens called 
him in Austin about a job. 
Owens had remembered 
Brumley’s style from only 
one recording session at 
Capitol in Los Angeles when 
Brumley backed up his own 
brother Al. 

“T’d always admired Buddy 
Emmons and Jerry Byrd,” 
said the youthful Brumley, 40, 
who still likes to listen to 
Emmons’ artistry on Ray 
Price’s ‘“‘Touch My Heart.” 
“Until Buddy Emmons came 
along there weren’t any fast 
steel players. I was into Jerry 
Bryd; who played slow with 
good tone and taste. 

“‘T hadn’t been playing, so I 
wasn’t on top of things. (In 
recording) I did what came to 
me. We had to play something 
quick. I just had to call on 
what I’d played a hundred 
times before. Buck never 
rehearsed. Never. We were 
on the road so much we 
played every night.” 

Despite the urgency to 
come up with great licks 
immediately, if not sooner, 
the first session with Owens 
produced a classic in 
“Together Again.” It’s an 
emotional song anyway, one 
that packs quite a wallop 
when you’re missing 


someone, and Brumley’s 
flowing lines are beautiful. 

The album, one of the best 
Owens has ever done, also 
included ‘‘My Heart Skips A 
Beat,”’ “Truck Drivin’ Man” 
and the aching plea ‘Close 
Up The Honky Tonks,” on 
which Brumley expresses 
intense sorrow. 

As the hits kept coming, 
Brumley kept his playing 


For once 


fresh and each new song was 
something to look forward to. 
On numbers like “Don’t Let 
Her Know,” ‘‘He Don’t 
Deserve You Anymore” and 
“Cinderella” he was really 
playing on heart strings. 
They sold out everywhere 
they went—and they went 
places country music hadn’t 
been before. Carnegie Hall, 
Tokyo, London. Every single 


inyour 


Asleek graceful sailing vessel glides across the sometimes green, 
sometimes blue Caribbean. The cargo: you. And an intimate group 


of lively, fun-loving shipmates. 


Uniform of the day: Shorts 
and tee shirts. Or your bikini 
if you want. And bare feet. 
Mission: A leisurely cruise to 
remote islands with names 
like Martinique, Grenada, ° 
Antigua—those are the 
ones you've heard of. Before 
the cruise ends, you'll 


We 
know the names of many 
more. You'll know intimitely 
the enchanting different 
mood of each...and its 

own beauty and charm. * 


wb 


me 
Address 


| Na’ 


&) Windjammer Cruises. 


P.O. Box 120, Dept. 269 


Brumley played on went No. 1 
and the Buckaroos were 
voted the best band in country 
music for five consecutive 


years. 
There were four 
Buckaroos. Don Rich, an 


immensely talented man who 
died in a 1974 motorcycle 
accident, played lead guitar 
and fiddle and sang, too. 
Doyle Holly, who later had 


the first hit on ‘‘Queen of the 
Silver Dollar,” played bass 
and Willie Cantu played 
drums. They fit together like 
the pieces of a lovely stained 
glass window. : 
“Buck put on a show the 
didn’t forget. Traveling was 
the only reason I quit. When 
you got out on stage to do 
what you were there to do it 
kind of made up for it.” 


e...live. 


Life aboard your big 

sailing yacht is informal 

Relaxed. Romantic. 

_ There’s good food. 

And ‘grog: And a few 

pleasant comforts... 

» but any resemblance 

- toa plush pretentious 

resort hotel is 

accidental. 

_ Spend 6 days 

exploring paradise. 
Spend six nights watching the moon rise and 


getting to know interesting people. It could be 
the most meaningful experience of your life 
...and it’s easily the best vacation you've had. ate 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
fl 


Miami Beach, Florida 33139 


A cruise is forming 
now. Your share from 
$265. Write Cap'n Mike 
for your free | 
adventure booklet 

in full color. 


Come on and live. 
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CountryStyle 


Now Tom T. Hall 
reveals his own 
special formula 
for successtul 
songwriting so 
you can use it 
foo... 


a sti ae Ee 


HOW I WRITE SONGS— 


WHY YOU CAN 
BY TOMT. HALL 


Here, at last, is the perfect book for anyone who aspires to write songs, 
and everyone who is already trying his hand with the pen. It’s 160 pages 
of songwriting know-how from one of country music’s best, Tom T. Hall. 
Now he reveals his own proven methods and shows how you can use them 
too. In one place, you'll find all the essential songwriting rules, the defini- 
tions of songwriting lingo, and what makes a song country, ballad, pop or 
part of any other major school of music. You'll see the basic requirements 
of good lyrics, how to select a song subject and handle rhyming. You'll 
discover little known tricks of trade to make your music more exciting. 
There are tips on writing for TV and commercials. And most important, 
there’s a whole chapter on the mechanics of publishing, where you see 
how to protect your song and get it to a publisher. It’s all here between 
the covers of this great new book—even a brief history of how Tom T. 
solved ps own songwriting problems. Don’t wait, order right now 


NOW ONLY $7.95 


fg meee eyes EN GN I SW NW SS WY 


e 


SEND TO: TomT. Hall rail | 
i c/o CountryStyle Dear Tom | 
11058 W. Addison St., f 
| Franklin Park, III.,60131 Please send me copies of your book, HOW | g 
i WRITE SONGS—WHY YOU CAN. | enclose $7.95 in a 
g ae Please Print full payment for each one. : 
ry Address O check © money order enclosed for $ e 
” . New York residents please add sales tax. Non-U.S. resi- 
: RO ety eee ee es State ge dents add $2.50 extra for postage and handling. : 
fee ee CLIP COUPON AND RETURN TODAY sss ee meee et oem 


UNIQUE NEW GIFT IDEAS 


FROM 


THURSTON MOORE COUNTRY 


IDEAL GIFTS FOR 
ANYONE SPECIALTO 


YOU...INCLUDING 
YOURSELF! 


BRAND NEW DESIGNS IN COUNTRY BUMPER STRIPS 


What fun you'll have with these beautiful colorful 
vinyl! bumper strips. Brand new designs to choose 
from and each is self-sticking. Put them on your Car, 
truck, walls, baggage, guitar case, etc. Make fine 
gifts, too. Each strip is a big 15" long. 


CHOOSE FROM THESE: 


Show Off Your Favorite Country 
Stars On Beautiful New T-Shirts 


Now you can proudly show off your favorite country music artists, with 
these exciting T-Shirts featuring the star’s name and photo. There are 17 
different ones to choose from. Be sure to specify size when ordering: small, 
medium, large, X-Large. Include item number when you order. 

Ret a . 


392 Sonny James 

654 Elvis Presley 

381 Charlie Rich 

383 Merle Haggard 

385 Olivia Newton-John 
386 Buck Owens 

387 Dolly Parton 

388 Conway Twitty 
389 Porter Wagoner 
390 Roy Clark 


391 Glen Campbell 199 I Just Love 635 Keep on Truckin’ 
613 John Denver Country Music with Country Music 
614 Hank Williams 200 Life, Liberty and 636 Pass at Your Own 
615 Johnny Cash Country Music Risk, | Chew 
616 Donna Fargo 202 Country Music Tobacco 
617 Freddy Fender U.S.A. 637 Stop the World and 
618 Waylon Jennings 634 If You've Got the Let Me Off 

Money I've Got the 638 Country Road Take 

Only $4.30 ea. Plus $.50 post. Time Me Home 


8 ALL DIFFERENT!  onty 75¢ each plus 25¢ postage — 4 for $2.00 plus 50¢ postage 
See The Stars In Full Color! 


Each key chain viewer has a beautiful full-color photo inside, just hold it 
up to the light. Each 2’ long. Choose from: 


Beautiful “Love Lockets” 
Featuring Top Stars! 


ny These ‘‘Love Lockets’’ show off your favorite stars. Heirloom richness 
with antique finish. Comes with 24 inch chain, in deluxe gift box. Clear 


Roy Clark 600 Elvis Presley 3 
104 Buck Owens 601 Johnny Rodriguez acetate protects photo forever. Order by item number from all these: 
105 George Morgan 602 Freddy Fender 
106 Hank Williams 603 Merle Haggard 852 Bill Anderson 915 Sonny James 956 Jeanne C. Riley 
107 Jim Reeves 604 Doily Parton 868 Johnny Cash 916 George Jones 958 Marty Robbins 
108 Roy Acuff 605 Waylon Jennings & 874 Billy Craddock 936 Anne Murray 960 Johnny Rodriguez 
109 Bill Anderson Jessi Colter 878 Skeeter Davis 937 Willie Nelson 987 Conway Twitty 
110 Johnny Cash 606 Sonny James 881 John Denver 939 Olivia Newton-John 989 Porter Wagoner 
112 Ernest Tubb 607 Tammy Wynette 885 Johnny Duncan 940 Tommy Overstreet 993 Freddy Weller 
113 Billy‘‘Crash” 608 Conway Twitty 888 Donna Fargo 941 Buck Owens 1001 Hank Williams 
Craddock 609 Jeannie C. Riley 891 Freddy Fender 943 Dolly Parton 1002 Hank Williams, Jr. 
114 RymanAud. (Opry 610 John Denver 904 Merle Haggard 947 Elvis Presley 1006 Tammy Wynette 
House) 612 Olivia Newton-John 905 TomT. Hall 955 Charlie Rich 1007 Faron Young 


Only $4.95 ea. Plus ro 50 post. 


Only $1.00 ea. 
Plus $.25 post. 3 for $2.00 plus $.35 post. 


COUNTRY MUSIC 
NOTES 


Here’s our own beautiful set of 
notes printed on fine quality 
Paper in a nice gift box. You 
receive 16 two-page notes, 4” 
x 5” with 16 matching envelopes. 
Each note is printed with a dif- 
ferent star’s photo, including 
Dolly, Haggard, Cash, Roy Clark 


NOW! PROCLAIM 
YOUR FAVORITE 
COUNTRY STAR 


Or just tell the world you are crazy about Country 
Music! Each strip has the phrase, “I’m Just Crazy 
About’’—then your favorite star name as shown. 
15 to choose from. Each strip is 11” x 3”, two- 
color top quality vinyl! and self-sticking. You'll 
love these! 


and Grandpa Jones, Bill Anderson Only 50c each plus 25c postage 5 for $2.00 plus $.35 postage 
and other favorites. 639 John Denver 644 Elvis Presley 649 Freddy Fender 
= 640 Dolly Parton 645 Conway Twitty 650 Johnny Rodriguez 
Boxed Set of 16 Beautiful Notes with Envelopes 641 Buck Owens 646 Charlie Rich 651 George Jones 
Only $2.95 a set — plus 35 cents postage and handling 642 Merle Haggard 647 Hank Williams 652 Tammy Wynette 
643 Olivia Newton-John 648 Johnny Cash 653 Country Music 


gehen ele elope lec bree ri shee: amr ge carrer aI eER aR enters! | 
| Send to: CountryStyle Magazine, Dept. T.M. 
a 11058 W. Addison St. Franklin Park, |L 60131 
Hl Name : 
Please Print 
| Street: sivas ae ete 
| City. | 
] State Zip BE SURE TO SPECIFY ITEM NO. AND Total Cost Gi 
INCLUDE POSTAGE AND HANDLIN indi 

a Colorado residents please add sales tax. Non-U.S. residents G Include post. & hand. as indicated 5 

add an extra $2.50 for postage and handling. Enclosed is my check/money order for $ Wi 
Tires es sees ec se sc We la ls i Cem Kn Um SG Ve SW nad en 
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COUNTRY FOLK 


There's No ‘Shortcut’ 
To Follow Success 


By HARRY MORROW 


MCA made an unwise decision when it followed Tanya 
Tucker’s smash ‘‘Here’s Some Love,” one of her best ever, with a 
song called ‘‘Shortcut’’ that was an out-and-out rock number 
aimed straight at the crossover market. 

“Shortcut,” which even featured a flute, bombed. The in- 
teresting thing is the company accepted the responsibility for the 
goof. 

‘We made a terrible mistake by putting out ‘Shortcut,’ ”’ said 
John Brown, MCA’s national country promotion man. Both the 
single and the album ‘‘Here’s Some Love’’ reached No. 1, so it 
would be hard to miss the magnitude of the mistake. 

Is there still anyone who doesn’t believe crossovers just hap- 

Mile 
= . ‘There is so much money involved in Nashville music now, 
about $300 million annually, that the city’s once stand-offish 
banks are now actively involved in it. 

All the major banks have a 
person whose sole job is 
dealing with the music in- 
dustry. Banks have done 
everything from financing 
recording studios to evaluating 
recording contracts - for 
collateral purposes to making 
loans. for new buildings and 
new buses. 

' All that brings to mind the 
story about the Friday after- 
noon Hank Williams took a 
shoebox full of money to his 
bank. ‘‘I want to deposit this,”’ 
Williams said. ‘Fine, Hank. 
How much you got there?”’ his 
banker replied. ‘‘I don’t 
know,”’ Williams said. ‘‘You’re 
my banker. You count it.”’. . . 

. . .Waylon Jennings is one of 
the most bankable country 
artists and he paid around 
$200,000 recently for an old 
residence on 17th Avenue South 
that he’s using for his offices. 
He’s riding high with the 
album ‘“‘Waylon Live,’”’ which 
features material recorded 

during shows in Dallas and Austin in September 1974, and he will 

write the music for a new Dustin Hoffman movie called ‘‘No 

Beast So Fierce.’’ Jennings also says he’s quit television ap- 

pearances completely, which is not good news to his many 

fans ... 

... TheOutlaws,”’ the album of the year that features Jennings, 
Jessi Colter, Willie Nelson and Tompall Glaser, has been cer- 
tified platinum. That means more than one million copies have 
been sold. . . 2 

. . Novelist Thomas McGuane, who wrote ‘92 In The shade,”’ 
is a good friend of that zany Jimmy Buffett. ‘‘Buffett is dedicated 
as ever to certain indecencies and, shall we say, reversible brain 
damage,” the descriptive McGuane says. “‘And as a souvenir of 
some not so terrible times, this throwback altar boy of Mobile, 
Ala., brings spacey up-country tunes strewn with forgotten crab 
traps, Confederate memories, chemical daydreams, Ipana 
vulgarity, ukelele madness and, yes, a certain sweetness.” 
Buffett majored in journalism at Southern Mississippi. That may 
have been the last fairly conventional thing he’s ever done. . . 

.. .This year marks the 100th anniversary of the invention of 
the phonograph record by Thomas Edison...Guy Clark is 
featured in a documentary movie called ‘‘New Country” which 
was filmed. in Nashville, Dallas and Austin and deals with 
country’s new sounds. Also featured are Steve Young, the Charlie 
Daniels Band and David Allan Coe. . . 

..-Gary Stewart’s latest hit, ““Your Place Or Mine,’ was 
written during a lunch hour by Rory Bourke and Carol and Mary 
Beth Anderson, who are both members of a group called 
Ladysmith. ..Tom T. Hall taught a three-week songwriting 
seminar in January at Middle Tennessee State. . . 
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Tanya Tucker 


Country Mailbox is reserved for your letters. We'd like you to use it to express your opinions about anything you 
read in CountryStyle. If you like us, tell us. If you don’t, we want to hear that, too. Send your letters to: COUN- 
TRY MAILBOX, 11058 W. Addison St., Franklin Park, Illinois 60131. 


Dear Mr. James Neff, 

In the December issue of 
Writer’s Digest your name 
was mentioned to send sug- 
gestions for new columns. I 
have followed CountryStyle 
since the first issue and what 
I think would be a handy thing 
to incorporate, if possible, 
would be a calendar of who 
is appearing where. Even ina 
large city like New York, 
country concerts, when ad- 
vertised, are only given a one 
shot ad and in most cases the 
second group is not. For 
example, last summer the 
New Riders were advertised, 
but it wasn’t added that Rusty 
Wier was on the bill also. I 
finally went to the concert 
because I happened to find 
out about Rusty and- that’s 
who I wanted to hear, not the 
New Riders. 

The same thing happened 
at a Charley Pride concert. 
Only that time I missed it and 


found out later that David - 


Allan Coe.was on the bill, 
though not advertised, and I 
would not have missed it if 
this had been known. 

Also I think this would be 
good, not that I am going to 
start traveling great 
distances to go to a concert, 
but it makes the reader of 
CountryStyle seem at least to 
know who is performing 
where and could also lead to 


Any guy who ever spent 
a lonely evening with a 
George Jones record will 
tell you. 

Any gal who ever nursed a 
broken heart to the strains 
of a Tammy Wynette album 
will tell you. 

And any couple who ever 
made up while the jukebox 
spilled out ‘‘Help Me Make 


tell you. 
Country 
therapeutic. 
Throughout the country, 
psychologists and therapists 
are beginning to use country 
music in treating certain 
psychological problems. 
There .are about 2,000 
“musical therapists’’ in 
America today, from dozens 
of schools like Turtle Bay 


music is 


It Through The Night” will . 


others who would 
generally be informed of 
these goings-on to attend. 

(Just for a case in point, I 
remember in my youth 
relying heavily on a rock 
publication’s calendar of who 
was where when for all sorts 
of reasons, mainly saving a 
phone bill to find out who was 
coming to town.) 


Ms. Prairie Horgan 
New York, N.Y. 10021 


ED.—It would be a rather 
large production to cover the 
entire U.S. in a calendar of 
events. But if enough readers 
express an interest, we’ll try 
it. So tell us what you think. 


Dear CountryStyle: 

I have planned to write 
since I picked up your first 
issue when I went shopping. 
Wow, a true country 
magazine! 

The first issue had a swell 
article on T.G. Sheppard and 
now another one in the 
January issue. I can’t believe 
it as the other magazines only 
seem to write up the top stars 
who don’t need it. 

T.G. Sheppard is tops. I met 
him two years ago, and now 
correspond with him and 
wife; also working on a fan 
club hopefully. Keep up the 
wonderful stories. The best 
part is that they are TRUE 


Country Music Helps 
Soothe Sore Psyche 


School in Manhattan and 
Haight-Ashbury Music Clinic 
in San Francisco which 
specialize in the new form of 
treatment. Where a mere 25 


‘years ago there were no 


therapists using country 
music as treatment, today 
there is even a school, Music 
for Mental Health, in staid 
old London. 

One reason is that country 
music is indigenously 
American, according to Dr. 
J.H. Schmidt, special 
United Nations ambassador 
and author of “The Home 
Medical Advisor.”’ 

“As special ambassador 
to one of the emerging 
African nations, I have seen 
how the strong, life-oriented 
rhythms of the music that 
comes out of those countries 


not: 


ones. Also, Billy ‘‘Crash”’ 
Craddock is also very 
deserving of stardom. I’ve 
known him for five years now 
and he is the best on and off 
stage. 

Thanks for letting me bend | 
your ear and am always 
waiting for your next issue. 

Keep the good work up and 
I'll keep spreading the good 
word about CountryStyle. 

Norma Finnie 
Wyoming, Mich. 49509 
ED.—There have been a: 
number of requests for a 
Craddock story. We’re 
working on one now so keep 
watching for it in the near 
future. 


Dear CountryStyle: 

I just read an article on 
Tom T. Hall in your June, 
1976 issue of CountryStyle. I 
think he’s one of the very best 
country music singers then 
and now. 

I think you should put a 
month-by-month concert 
schedule on his performances 
in your magazine. 

I like CountryStyle! I just 
put in for a year’s sub- 
scription, so keep ’em 


sa 
coming - Ray Bullard 
Corinth, Miss. 


ED.—Glad you liked the Tom 
T. article, but why did you 
wait till December to write? 


can actually play a role in 
improving the mental health 
of the people. Even more 
startling is the good effect in 
most cases that country and 
western music seems to be 
having on Americans,”’ he 
said. 

“As a practicing 
physician for almost 25 
years, one of my specialties 
being plastic surgery, I have 
seen entire personalities 
transformed overnight by 
just a slight alteration in the 
nose or the removal of a 
scar. Country music gets 
beneath the surface at once 
in a different way, but it 
seems to have a similar 
effect on moods, which can 
last anywhere from minutes 
to many days.” 


(Continued On Page 41) 


Hick 
Chic 


Is The Rest Of 
The U.S. Trying 
To Catch Up 
With South's 
Rednecks? 


The Southern redneck is up for sale. 
If he survives at all, he may never be 
the same again. 

In their unquenchable thirst for new 
images, various trend setters, ad- 
vertising copy writers and social seers 
have seized a handful of happenstances 
and molded a movement: hick chic. 


Western boots and hats, if not yet 
high fashion, are popping up in 
department store advertisements in 
Washington and San. Francisco. 
Redneckery is even reported to be 
making inroads with the ‘‘in’’ crowds 
on the cocktail party circuits. 


Elements of hick chic include the 
increased popularity of country music 
(owing largely to its intermingling with 
progressive rock); Jimmy Carter’s 
folksy brother, Billy, a self-described 
‘token redneck’’; the sudden interest 
in Southern mores, prodded by Carter’s 
presence, but given real substance by 
the South’s growing economic and 
political power; and the current 
fashion fads of blue denim, Western 
hats and boots. 


What does all this have to do with the 
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Story and 
Chronicle. 


genuine article, the poor, white 
Southern workingman? Very little. 
Yet. But it’s not too soon to sound a 
warning. The redneck is being targeted 
for assimilation. 

The true redneck takes his name 
from the literal condition of his sun- 
burned and toughened nape. The term, 
originally a slur denoting commonness, 
gained wide currency in the 1960s as a 
synonym for bigot. 

In that reference, rednecks were 
Southern, rural hardhats, harboring 
the stereotypical hardhat’s antipathies 
of homosexuality, welfare, racial 
equality, women’s liberation, antiwar 
protesters and hippies of all stripes. 

They would vote for George Wallace 
at every opportunity because they 
knew what he stood for, even if he 
sometimes tried to deny it. They were 
the remainder constituency of populist 
Huey P. Long, mistrustful of © big 
business and big government. 

Of course, not every white, Southern 
workingman was a redneck, even 
though there were occasional efforts to 
portray them as such. The film ‘‘Easy 
Rider,’’ for instance. 
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By the same token, there were plenty 
of non-Southerners who could have 
qualified as rednecks, if only they’d 
lived down South. 

So what accounts for the reported 
fashionableness of redneck regalia on 
the liberal cocktail party circuit, which 
only a few years ago was steeped in 
radical chic? 

Boredom, perhaps, with last year’s 
presidential campaign that centered 
more on the nominees’ gaffes than on 
substantive issues. Or envy, maybe, as 
the rest of the nation mulls the South’s 
energy and newfound confidence. 

In any case, the redneck celebrated 
by hick chic is less a redneck than a 
good ol’ boy. Clark J. Stallworth, city 
editor of the Birmingham News and a 
good ol’ boy (Ceejay) himself, says, ‘‘A 
redneck is mean. A good ol’ boy won’t 
hurt you unless he has to.”’ 

Author Larry King once wrote that a 
good ol’ boy was a redneck who got 
manners. 

‘Rednecks are being emulated as 
nothing but blue-jeaned, beer-drinking, 
down-to-earth honky-tonkers. Honest, 
direct, fun-loving and good-natured. 


By this definition, a redneck has no 
relation to the crew that populated 
“Easy Rider,’’ bigots easily moved to 
violence. By this definition, a redneck 
is just Billy Carter arriving at the 
national Democratic convention in his 
yellow leisure suit and yellow shoes. 

If the fad persists, the ‘‘in’’ parties 
will have to begin including token 
rednecks, in the same way white 
radicals and black militants were 
added to guest lists in the days of 
radical chic. 

This will inevitably lead to a 
sprinkling of faux pas as the Georgian 
rustic decks the New York ad man who 
was blowing marijuana smoke in his 
face. That ought to show ‘em where a 
real redneck’s at. 

But it may spell danger for the 
redneck, too. Remember Black Pan- 
ther leader Bobby Seale? He was a 
regular feature on the cocktail party 
circuit in his heyday. After a few such 
soirees, he shucked his leather coat, 
put on a tie and ran for mayor of 
Oakland. 

How ya gonna keep ‘em down on the 
farm after they've seen hick chic? 
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instructor pilot at Randolph AFB, 
Texas, by day and a cowboy by desire. 
Moreover, he firmly intends to become 
the world champion calf roper. Those 
horses snorting and those calves 
bawling out behind the house on his 
eight-acre ‘‘Deuces Wild’’ ranch are 
his practice tools, his means to an end. 

“I spent about three years getting 
ready,” he was saying. “This last 
summer was the first summer I en- 
tered competition. I learned a whole 
bunch more.” 

Miller won $300 in rodeo prize money 
last year. The fact that entry fees for 
competition after competition cost him 
$600 doesn’t matter. “I’ve been im- 
proving all along,” he said. ‘I’m 
satisfied.” 

He is also very content just enjoying 
life. ‘‘I’m feeling-no pain,’’ he said. He 
makes the best of two worlds, plying 
his trade as an instructor pilot and then 
turning himself into a rancher-rider- 
roper after duty hours. He passed up a 
shot at yet a third world—that of a 
professional football player—to enter 
the Air Force after graduating from 
the University of Miami in 1967. 

In his senior year, his Hurricanes 
defeated, among others, Notre Dame 


Air Force Capt. Bill Miller is something of 

a maverick breed. Below, he is an instructor 
pilot at Randolph AFB. Right, he’s a cow- 
boy by desire, seen here roping a calf 
during a rodeo. 
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By LT. COL. FRED A. MEURER 


RANDOLPH AFB, Texas—Bill 
Miller’s demin-clad leg snaked out and 
the pointed toe of his boot hooked the 
nearby spittoon. He slid it back over 
the tiled dinette floor until it was 
nestled between his feet. Leaning over, 
Miller put the spittoon to its intended 
use. 

‘“You have to be careful to get it out 
of your teeth when you smile at the 
girls,” he winked, tucking the can of 
Copenhagen back into a denim shirt 
pocket. 

Despite the fact that Miller dips 
snuff, listens to country music with his 
early-morning coffee, packs his boots 
when he goes on cross-country flights, 
drives a pickup truck complete with a 
gun rack, keeps horses and calves on 
his little bachelor spread near the base, 
talks with a drawl so rich you’d rather 
let him tell his story—despite all that— 
Capt. Bill Miller is your ordinary, run- 
of-the-mill Air Force officer. 

He is, but he isn’t. Miller is 
something of a maverick breed, a T-38 


and Florida, quarterbacked respec- 
tively by Terry Hanratty and Steve 
Spurrier. 

Miller, an alternate starter his junior 
and senior years, still owns the second 
longest pass completion in Miami 
history with an 80-yarder. His junior 
season was his best as he completed 84 
of 155 passes for 1,114 yards and seven 
touchdowns. 

The history buff concluded his 
football career with the Hurricanes. 

“1’d (pronounced Ah’d) taken ROTC 
and the war was going on,’’ he said 
slowly (he says everything slowly), 
‘‘and I wanted to fly. ’d read all the 
books and seen all the movies, and was 
dying to go into battle. When you’ve 
read all your life about the great 
conflicts and the human emotions 
involved, war stands out as one of the 
strongest elements. I was always a 
little envious of people who had tasted 
it. It answers questions about yourself, 
like, would I be afraid if someone shot 
at me? I wanted to find out what that 
stuff was all about.” 

An A-1E pilot in Southeast Asia, 
Miller flew in support of search and 
rescue missions to recover downed 
airmen. ‘‘Our mission was to save the 
lives of fellow Americans,”’ he said, 
‘“tand you didn’t have any qualms about 
going in and doing the job regardless of 
all the controversies over the war. 

“T can read books now that I read 
before I went over there, and get just a 
whole lot more pleasure out of them. 
That’s one of the things I was looking 
fOr 

Miller thrives on excitement and 
challenge, and in that regard, with the 
war behind him, he had already gone 
around twice in life: first college 
football and then flying in combat. But 
now some of the gusto was gone; 
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The cowboy instinct inbred, Miller channels his excess energy into the rodeo arena. Of his efforts in the rodeo circuit, he says, ‘I’ve been improving all the time.” 


peacetime flying was somewhat 
“‘downhill.”’ 

“Oh, there’s good job satisfaction,” 
he said, ‘‘but it’s not the tingle, it’s not 
the excitement, it’s not the depth of 
feeling because the conditions aren’t as 
extreme.” 


Miller channeled his excess energy 
into the rodeo arena. The son of an Air 
Force colonel, he had moved around a 
lot in his younger years and had spent a 
lot of time on relatives’ farms and 
ranches. The cowboy instinct was 
inbred. 


“T always felt I could do anything I 
put my mind to,” he said, ‘‘and I made 
up my mind a few years ago to win the 
world championship in roping. You get 
to wanting something real bad, and 
when you stumble along the way, it’s 
really disappointing. You want to 
excel. It’s just no good if you say, ‘What 
the hell, I’m only doing it for fun.’ ” 


Calf roping, he said, is tough com- 
petition. It’s different from bull riding 
or bareback, he explained, because ‘“‘If 
you make a mistake there, you can 
recover from it a lot of the time. In calf 
roping, if you make a mistake that one 
or two seconds is gone and it’s tacked 
on to the end, so there’s no recovering 
ites 

In small rodeos, he explained, a 
roper gets only one shot at a calf. The 
best times win, with prize money going 


to the four or five repers who tie down 
their calves in the shortest time. 

“You get up there in that chute and 
you're wound up tight; there’s been no 
contact like in football, and you’re 
supposed to be smooth, but man, you 
can really choke. You’ve paid your $30 
entry fee, andif you throw the rope and 
miss, it’s all over in three seconds. It’s 
not the same as going back to the 
huddle with second and 10.” 

Miller sees another analogy between 
quarterbacking and calf roping. 

“They're an awful lot the same,”’ he 
said. ‘‘When you’re dropping back to 
pass, you’re watching the situation 
develop. You see the linebackers flow, 
you know the pattern your guy’s going 
to run, and you see where he’s going to 
hit the hole. You start cranking up and 
you throw to a spot. I’ve let that ball go 
many times without the receiver 
looking at me. 

“It’s very similar in calf roping,’’ he 
went on. ‘‘When you come out of the 
box on your horse, you start cranking 
up, getting ready to throw. The dif- 
ference is that you have to sort of guess 
which way the calf will go. Not all of 
them act the same.”’ 

A good time in which to ‘rope the 
calf, step off, run to him, throw him 
down and wrap him up” is 9.5 or 10 
seconds, he said, but that’s in local 
competition where they use small 
calves. Thirteen seconds is a good time 


in Cheyenne, for example, where ‘‘the 
big boys take on 300-pound calves that 
really kick while you’re trying to wrap 
them up. It’s not as dainty as it may 
look sometimes.”’ 

Miller practices almost daily on his 
mini-ranch near Randolph, and he 
enjoys bringing fellow pilots out to try 
their hand at the sport. As he tells 
about it, two things break—his face into 
a wide grin and his voice into chuckles. 

‘‘T tie down a calf that’s tied to a post, 
and they say, ‘Yeah, Miller, it looks 
awful easy; mind if I try?’ I tell ’em, 
‘Shucks, it is easy, go ahead.’ Well, I 
know which of my calves are wild, and 
I give ’em a dead one first that will roll 
over for ‘em. It builds their confidence. 
Then I run out this little Brahma bull I 
have, and he goes, ‘Baaaa!’ and runs 
back and jumps in their laps. The guys 
are good sports about it, but they don’t 
come back a second time.”’ 

What happens, Miller was asked, if 
he’s transferred to a base in the East? 

“I’m real anxious to introduce the 
local population to the fine art of calf 
roping,’ he replied. Actually, he said, 
rodeoing has ‘“‘spread east of the 
Mississippi real, real fast.’’ He pointed 
out incidentally that there are 
12,000,000 horse owners in the U.S. 

Miller carries his quest for challenge 
and excellence into his job as an in- 
structor pilot. ‘‘There’s a little ego 
involved,” he said. “If I can teach a 


guy my ideas about flying, he'll go out 
and teach maybe 20 others my ideas. 
It’s kind of like having a son carry on 
your name after you’re gone. 

“T have definite ideas about how you 
should fly an airplane,’’ he continued. 
“Tm talking about the approach to 
flying. I tell the guys to get out there 
and do it right, but I tell them not to 
forget to enjoy it, too.” 


Miller had some words about the 
enlisted people who keep the T-38s in 
flying trim. That’s one thing he talks 
about when he makes speeches as a 
member of the base speakers’ bureau. 


“What constantly amazes me is the 
long days they put in for little more 
than job satisfaction, which is the most 
difficult motivational tool to drive a 
person with. So much of the work they 
do is without somebody looking over 
their shoulder, and you just flat have to 
depend on them. And, dadgummit, they 
do a fine job. It just amazes me that 
they’re that dedicated to doing it right. 

“These are young kids I’m talking 
about, too. Boy, I’m proud of people 
that are that disciplined.” 


Capt. Bill Miller, instructor pilot, and 
Bill Miller, calf roper. Which handle 
does he prefer? 

“Tt’s a lot like deciding whether you 
like T-bone or sirloin better,’’ he said, 
the grin spreading across his face. 
“They’re both pretty darn good.” 
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Clockwise from top, the 
Plains main street with Hugh 
Carter’s antique store at right 
in picture; Hugh Carter inside 
his store; the now-famous 
Billy Carter gas station; and 
Billy at his peanut warehouse 
office catching up on the 
latest in country music, read- 
ing—what else—an issue of 
CountryStyle. 
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Isn’t Plain Anymore 


PLAINS, Ga.—Hank 
Dabbener summed it up 
pretty well: ‘“‘Plains just ain’t 
plain anymore.” 

“The city slickers are 
taking over since Jimmy 
became President. And 
what’s more, some of our own 
people are acting like city 
slickers,’’ he lamented. 

There’s a lot of lamenting 
going around these days 
among the 687 good people of 
Plains, who just plain weren’t 
ready for the horde of 
newsmen and sightseers that 
have caused some real 
problems for the previously 
sleepy Southern birthplace of 
America’s 39th commander- 
in-chief. 

Traffic “‘fender-benders”’ 
average 20 a day now, in 
contrast to one a month 
before Carter’s campaign. 
Parking? Forget it. 

The mail is backed up, 
restrooms are sorely needed, 
prices are unreasonably high, 
land values (hence property 
taxes) are skyrocketing. 

And the people of Plains are 
growing tired of fame. 

Dorothy G. Johnson, who 
lives on the outskirts, says 
she chooses to shop in 
Americus, eight miles from 
Plains. “I used to go into 
Plains to do my shopping and 
chew the fat. Now I never 
would. For one thing, I might 
get cheated. For another, 
most of the people are 
grumpy now,” she claims. 

Plains has gone through 
more changes in the last year 
than a vaudeville second 
banana. The town drugstore, 
where locals would gather 
and gab leisurely, took to 


selling Carter bumper 
stickers and campaign 
buttons ‘‘temporarily’’ 
during the early days of the 
campaign. Now it’s selling $6 
T-shirts with Jimmy’s 
smiling face on them and 
sundry other souvenirs, just 
to compete with the con- 
cessions and trinket shops 
that have sprung up like 
earthworms after a down- 


pour. 

Billy Carter, Jimmy’s 
brother and the Northern 
press’ ‘‘good old boy red- 
neck,” is even considering 
seeing a doctor for what he 
thinks might be a pulled 
tendon in his arm. 

From signing autographs! 

Billy’s recent campaign for 
mayor (he previously lost by 
only six votes) gave the press 
pack something to do while 
Carter was preparing to 
move to Washington, and 
Billy became the leading 
citizen of Plains. Though he 
lost in December by 19 votes, 
his platform made its point: 
“J want to keep this town like 
it was.” 

Merchants will admit mixed 
feelings about the town’s 
popularity, but you won’t see 
them lowering prices or 
giving money away. 

Hugh Carter, 56, the 
President’s first cousin, is a 
member of the Georgia 
Senate and runs the main 
antique store in Plains. 
Hugh’s shop, one of the few 
businesses operating in 
Plains before Carter’s 
election, has experienced a 
boom—and some big city 
problems. 

Now visitors to Hugh 


Carter’s Antique Store are 
greeted by a large, hand- 
lettered sign warning patrons 
that shoplifters will be 
prosecuted. And Hugh has 
been forced to place em- 
ployes at each door to watch 
for pilfering. 

Many here take a certain 
pride in the glory of it all, too. 
It’s one thing to watch the 
Dallas Cowboys on Sundays 
or travel 150 miles once a 
year to see Dolly Parton or 
Johnny Cash, and quite 
another to see yourself and 
neighbors being interviewed 
over NBC. 

Maybe, too, you’ve lived in 
Plains all your life because 
you figured you just couldn’t 
do any better, or maybe you 
tried and settled back in 
Plains because things didn’t 
go so well. For small town 
dreamers, national exposure 
would be part of a dream- 
come-true, whether in Plains 
or Peavine. 

Many may just sit and 
wonder at it all. Where was 
the hoopla when Eisenhower 
became President, 
JFK, or Johnson, or Nixon or 
Ford moved in at 1600 Penn- 
sylvania Ave.? Why is Plains 
different? 

Well, for all the reasons any 
Southern town would have 
been ripe for the media 
plague: because a Southerner 
has not captured the White 
House since Andrew Jackson. 

Which doesn’t mean they 
have to like it. 

Billy Carter, for many the 
town’s spokesman, may have 
put it best of all. 

“This town’s going straight 
to hell.”’ 


when 


Earth's Worm Capital 


Plains, Ga:, has been a familiar name to the world for many 
years. 

It is literally Earth’s “‘worm capital.” 

It was President Jimmy Carter’s first cousin, Hugh A. Carter, 
who put the town (of about 600 people then) on the map nearly 30 
years ago when he went into the fishbait business. 

Because of the volume of Hugh’s mail orders he has become the 
“General Motors”’ of fishbait, and the Plains post office has 
moved up from a third class to second class designation. ‘“‘It’s the 
only town of its size (population now 683) in Georgia with a 
second class post office,’’ Carter told CountryStyle with pride. 

Hugh, four years older than cousin Jimmy, grew up with him in 
Plains, and typical of country life the two spent a lot of time 
hiking, skinny-dipping, hunting or fishing. 

Hugh’s father, Alton, brother of Jimmy’s father, Earl, ran the 
general store in Plains. In the late 1940s, Hugh, a clerk in the 
store, took some time off to go fishing. 

He stopped to buy some crickets from a man in Plains who sold 
bait, and the man said business was so good he could hardly keep 
up with the demand. 

By the time Hugh had pulled in his 15th bluegill (‘‘You call 
them bluegills up north, but down here we call them brim. That’s 
b-r-e-a-m, brim,” Carter says) he had decided to go into the bait 
business himself. 

First, he needed a breeding bed for the crickets and found just 
the thing in the form of an old unsold coffin stored in the attic of 
the general store. 

Hugh found demand for his new product so great that soon he 
needed more than a coffin and had to expand with a special gas- 
heated shed and assembly line methods. 

Because an even larger number of fishermen use worms for 
bait rather than crickets, Carter added fishworms to his 
production line. 

But fishworms weren’t as easy to raise as crickets, and by the 


.time Carter discovered their habits and breeding secrets he knew 


enough to write a book. So he wrote one, then another, and now 
has seven copyrighted books on raising and selling crickets and 
fishworms. ‘‘Business really flourished when I wrote the books,” 


-he says. “‘Now we sell hundreds and hundreds-of copies each 


year.” 

He also sells an electric cricket brooder, ‘‘the only one I know 
of made in the United States.”’ 

Carter doubts he’ll have to advertise as much now. “‘If people 
know I’m the first cousin of the President, they’ll say ‘This guy 
must be all right if he’s the first cousin of Jimmy Carter.’ ” 


Country 
Music Is 


King In 
Plains 


Travelers along Georgia Interstate 75 heading 
from Atlanta to Florida might catch a breeze of 
country music coming over the car radio. 

Station WISK out of Americus seems to greet the 
growing numbers of tourists who make the jog west 
to visit President Jimmy Carter’s birthplace. 

Billy Carter, the President’s colorful brother, 
admits, “‘Country music is the only thing I do listen 
to,” and most of the townsfolk who gather at his 
service station to consume Blue Ribbon beer and 
swap Stories would agree. 

Country is king in Plains. 

Plains doesn’t have a beer joint as such, not even 
a jukebox, but WISK and some of the square dance 
clubs provide the local fans with all the music they 
need. 

“We tried pop music six years ago,” admitted 
Bob Lashley, WISK station manager, “‘but it didn’t 
go over too well. We went back to country. Gospel is 
real popular through here, too.” 

Though Billy and his gas pump gang likely miss 
the two hours of gospel broadcast daily over WISK, 
you can bet they tune in for the country tunes. 
Billy’s favorite performer is Mel Tillis. 

George Whitten, 65, owns a farm outside of Plains 


and is a frequent gadabout at the pumps. He is 
outspoken about the musical tastes of the region. 

‘“‘We love country music down here. It’s about all 
we listen to,’”’ he proclaimed. ‘‘What we like now 
around here is Freddy Fender, Tammy Wynette, 
Johnny Rodriguez and, ’course, Johnny Cash and 
his wife.” 

‘““Hank Snow? He’s like us old timers. Over the 
hill,” he said with a chuckle. 

Though it’s not widely known, the President and 
wife Rosalynn have been square dance enthusiasts 
for years. 

Cousin Hugh Carter recalls, “I know Jimmy and 
Rosalynn used to be in a square dance club. They 
were good, too. I’ve seen em square dance. I think 
they used to go over to Dawson to take lessons.” 

Lashley concurred, saying he and the President 
had both belonged to the same club, the Sumpter 
Squares. 

Though you have to drive about 20 miles, to the 
Nidrah Plantation at Leslie east of Americus on 
Highway 280, to hear live country music, folks in 
Plains seem content to dance the square and WISK 
their cares away as life continues to bewilder the 
small town. 
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NASHVILLE, TN 


CAROUSEL AND RUSTIC 
DINNER CLUB 
220 Printers Alley 
(615) 256-1802 
Live country 
Ronnie Prophet is 
Carousel! regular 
Reservations recommended 
on weekends 
Buster Merrill, General Manager 


POSSUM HOLLER 
147 3rd Ave. N. (rear entrace) 
(615) 254-1431 
Live country 
No reservations 
Bill Swain, General Manager 


EXIT-IN 
2208 Elliston Place 
(615) 327-2784 
Live country, 
jazz, pop and bluegrass 
Intimate atmosphere 
No dancing; strictly show 
Tickets in advance 
Call after 4pm for reservations 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


THE CONCORD TAVERN 
925 Bloor West 
(416) 536-0704 
Live Country & Western 
No reservations 
Mr. Ender, General Manager 


HORSESHOE 
268 Queen St. W. 

(416) 368-0838 
Progressive country and bluegrass 
No reservations 
Peter Graham, General Manager 


LE 
NORTH 


Supper Club & Show Lounge 
Live 
Country Music 

7 Days 


Major credit cards accepted. 


(312) 595-0170 
101 East Irving Park Road 
Bensenville, IHinois 


corner of 


(Southwest 
O'Hare Field) 
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Chicago's 


AUSTIN, TX. 
ALLIANCE WAGON YARD 
New location 
709 E. 6th St. 

(512) 477-5180 
Progressive country, 
blues, jazz, games 
Billy Carmean, General Manager 


BULL CREEK INN 
5204 FM2222 
(512) 345-7466 
Progressive country 
No reservations 
Tim O'Connor, General Manager 


SILVER DOLLAR 
9102 Burnet Road 
(512) 837-5950 
No reservations 
James Shaw, General Manager 


THE FILLING STATION 
801 Barton Springs 
(512) 477-1022 
Progressive country, pop 
bluegrass, all live music 


NASHVILLE, IN 


LITTLE NASHVILLE OPRY 
(812) 988-2251 
Friday night Opry 
Top country talent on Saturday 
Call ahead for tickets 
Jack Hoppes, Manager 


LOUISVILLE, KY 


BIG MOE’S 
2217 Goldsmith Lane 
(502) 451-5532 
Live country rock music 
Maurice Wolford, Manager 


TULSA, OK 


CAIN’S BALLROOM 
423 N. Main St. 
(918) 582-2078 

National country talent 

Tickets at the door 

Robert Bradley, Manager 


SAVANNAH, GA 


NIGHT FLIGHT CAFE 


113 E. River St. 
(912) 234-9565 
Live country music 
No reservations 


\\ ANTI 


ATLANTA, GA 


COUNTRY ROADS SUPPER CLUB 
6400 Hillandale Rd. (Lithonia) 
(404) 482-9131 
Live C&W music 
Reservations on weekends 


MUHLENBRINK’S SALOON 
“Home of the Flaming Hurricane”’ 
48 Old Alabama St. 
(underground Atlanta) 

(404) 525-8493 
Live progressive country, bluegrass 
Bobby Beacham, Manager 


ROSE'S CANTINA 
688 Spring St., N.W. 
(404) 881-0244 
Live progressive country, 
bluegrass, etc. 

No reservations 
“Tex-Mex food and the 
best tequila in town” 
Kerry Stiles, Information Agent 


CHICAGO, IL 


LAKE ‘N PARK INN 
108 Roberts Road (Palos Hills) 
(312) 974-4888 
Modern country music 
Reservations recommended 
s on weekends 
Jerry Meinitzke, Owner 


NASHVILLE NORTH 
101 E. Irving Park Road 
(Bensenville) 
(312) 595-0170 
Live country 
No reservations 
No cover 

Archie Drury, Owner 


MOOSE’S LOUNGE 
4553 N. Pulaski 
(312) 539-0410 
Live traditional country music 
on weekends 
Wally ‘‘Moose”’ Monrotus, Owne: 


BAR RR 
56 W. Madison 
(corner of Dearborn & Madison) 
(312) 263-8207 
Country music of all kinds 
Live, seven nights a week 


COUNTRY MUSIC INN 


(Prairie View) 
(312) 537-9830 


Live traditional country music 


Mary Vilardo, Manager 


Places T 


Milwaukee Ave. & Aptakisic Rd. 


NEW YORK, NY 


THE BOTTOM LINE 
15 W. 4th St. (Manhattan) 
(212) 228-6300 
Top progressive country acts 
Tickets at the door 


DALLAS, TX. 


GENERAL STORE 
& TIPPING HOUSE 
4820 Greenville Ave. 
(214) 691-8666 
Live country 
Reservations recommended 
on weekends 
Ralph Sturgeon, Owner 


O’LUNNEY’S BAR 
& RESTAURANT 
915 Second Avenue 
(between 18th and 49th) 
(212) 751-5470 
Live country 
Reservations on weekends 
Hugh O’Lunney, Owner-Manager 


LONGHORN BALLROOM 
216 Corinth St. 
(214) 428-3128 

Country stars appearing 
No reservations 
Doug Groom, Manager 


N. HOLLYWOOD, CA 


5421 Greenville 
(214) 369-9221 PALAMINO CLUB 
Top progressive country entertainer: 6907 Lankershim Blvd. 
No reservations = (213) 765-9256 
Jack Roberts, General Manager Progressive and Country & Western 
: Reservations required 


Tommy and Billy Thomas, Owners 


WHISKEY RIVER 


THE FILLING STATION 
6862 Greenville Avenue 
(214) 691-4488 
Progressive country, 
pop and bluegrass 
All music is live 


SALINAS, CA 


LONG BRANCH 
STEAK & SALOON 
425 N. Main 
(408) 424-2794 
All types of live country music 


PASADENA, TX 


GILLEY’S CLUB 
4500 Spencer Highway 
(713) 941-7990. 
National country talent 
Mickey Gilley on weekends 
No reservations 
Sherwood Cryer, General Manager 


ROCKFORD, IL 


CHARLOTTE’S WEB 
728 First Avenue 
(815) 965-8933 
Live country music 
No reservations 
Ruby Sky, Manager 


MADISON, WI 


THE CHURCH KEY 
626 University Ave. 
(608) 257-1122 
Live country rock, bluegrass, etc. 


No reservations 
Darrell Hanson, Owner-Manager 
Greg Callaway, Booking Agent 


KANSAS CITY, MO 


GENOVA‘S CHESTNUT INN 
2800 E. 12th St. 
(816) 231-9696 
No reservations 
Joe Genova, Owner 


MILWAUKEE, WI 


NICK'S NICABOB 
2538 W. State St. 
(414) 342-9931 
Live country 
Reservations recommended 
on weekends 
Nick Beaumont, Owner 


PHOENIX, AZ 


MR. LUCKY’S 

3660 Grand Ave. 

(602) 246-0686 
National country talent upstairs 
Steve Matherly, General Manager 


(Continued From Page 34) 


Even more revealing are 
the observations on country 
music made by well-known 
psychologist Dr. Avrum 
Mendelsohn. 

Mendelsohn, a 35-year-old 
psychologist, has done work 
in a wide range of areas, 
from psychological testing 
-for the Chicago Police 
Department to improving 
the learning ability of 
teenagers. 

He believes that “‘the best 
psychologist of all is often 
the country music that you 
hear in bars and dance 
halls. Music in general is a 
tension releaser,’’ he says. 
‘But country music in 
particular does something 
that other forms don’t.” 

“Other forms of music 
don’t have the lyrics country 
music does. With country, 
the words are drawn from 
everyday experiences and 
experiences of common 
people, feelings that all of us 
have had and can un- 
derstand. 

Mendelsohn says that 
African music is indeed 
another source for everyday 
therapy. ‘“‘But there it is the 
sound. With country music,” 


he goes on, “feelings are 
verbalized—which is much 
of what therapy is all 
about.” 

And the feelings that are 
talked about in country 
music, Dr. Mendelsohn 
says, ‘‘are the ones which we 
all have felt. Loneliness is 
anexample. ‘Help Me Make lt 
Through The Night’ is heard 
on almost every jukebox in 
every bar in the country, 
and with good reason. 

And what about a guy who 
has just been divorced? 
“There are so many country 
songs on this,” he said. ‘In 
particular, I remember one 
from some years ago— 
‘There’s An Empty Hanger 
Hanging In My Closet Since 
You Took The Shirt Off My 
Back.’ It was a Homer and 
Jethro tune, and I think any 
guy who just went through a 
breakup of his marriage 
might go out, buy a dozen of 
them, and play them for a 
week. Or put two bucks in 
the jukebox and push that 
same number over and 
over.” 

In other words, Men- 
delsohn says, ‘‘Country 
music goes past the emotion 
to the specific situation. A 


country song doesn’t just 
talk about the loss of a loved 
one—it goes into how. It 
might be by divorce, or by 
another woman stealing 
your man, or even by 
death.”’ 

Which brings up still 
another strength of country 
music which makes it the 
psychiatrist for millions: 
That it doesn’t talk about 
just the ‘‘acceptable’’ 
human emotions. Country 
music tells it like it is. 

““A woman who goes out 
and falls in love with a 
married guy. Cheating. 
Dishonesty. Even suicide— 
as Bobbie Gentry sang 
about in ‘Ode To Billy Joe.’ 
These are things,’’ Dr. 
Mendelsohn goes on, “‘that 
other popular music seldom 
goes into and never in detail. 
But with country music, if it 
happens in real life, then 
there will be a lot of songs 
spelling it out—and spelling 
it out with specific people 
that are very much like 
someone you’ve met at one 
time or another.” 

Mendelsohn gave two 
reasons for the recent 
popularity of country music. 
‘First, there has been more 


Country Music Helps Soothe Sore Psyche 


of a migration of people 
from the South,’ he says. 
“Many people like to be 


reminded of - their 
geographical area, like 
‘Jambalaya’ in Louisiana, 


for instance, and so they 
play these songs in their new 
setting, and other people 
hear them and like them and 
feel good about what the 
songs have to say. 

‘Another reason why 
country music is growing 
stronger with so many 
people is that the tensions 
in our modern world seem to 
be increasing every year. 
People need to be able to 
quickly and easily do 
something or go 
somewhere—have some- 
thing—which can release 
those tensions, something 
which can speak to them 
as individuals.” 

‘‘Some individuals still 
see country music as a 
comedown,” he says. ‘‘But 
this is changing, and will 
keep changing as country 
music develops and reaches 
more and more people.”’ 

Okay—country music 
does something that no 
other kind of music does. 
And it does it in a special 


way. But. . .why? What is it 
in country people that 
makes them come up with = 
this kind of deeply helpful 
music? 

“The answer is country 
culture,’ Dr. Mendelsohn 
said. ‘‘First of all, it’s a very 
verbal type culture. Country 
people are sometimes 
criticized by sophisticated 
big-cityites for using plain 
language. but it’s plain 
language that says it like it 
is and doesn’t put a wall 
between you and your 
feelings. Country people 
know how to express their 
feelings, know how to talk. 
Many so-called intellectuals _ 
could learn a lot from: them. 

‘“‘Another important 
reason is that country 
people are sharing people— | 
they want to share an ex- 
perience. So they are able to 
directly unload _ their 
feelings in words, and 
always have been, where 
most people can’t.’” 

What it all adds up to is 
that country music—where 
the everyday problems of 
life are concerned—is the 
“shrink” these days for the 
tensions and anxieties of 
America. 
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"FA 4 


Hey, CountryStyle readers! Here’s a great way to make new friends who love country music and country style life as 
much as you do. To introduce this new correspondence column, CountryStyle will run your ad of up to 30 words for 
only $5 per issue (less than 20¢ per word) — additional insertions only $2 each. Make your ad interesting by adding 
who your favorite performer is, what your hobbies are, etc. Mail ads to: CountryStyle Personals, 11058 W. Addison St., 


Franklin Park, IL 60131. Hurry, this 


TENN. FEMALE .- 11-5103-F Divorced, 41, 
5'2'', 138, brown eyes, brown hair, non- 
smoker or drinker, Christian mother, 
daughter 9, enjoy C&W music, travel, farm 
or ranch life, expecially horses, seeking 
marriage-minded, one-woman man, must be 
high caliber person, financially secure. 
Answer ail. 


NASHVILLE, ARK. FEMALE - 11-5102-F - 
Attractive Indian & Dutch woman with one 
dependent would like to correspond with 
professional hard country singer or guitar 
player for friendship, possible singing duo. 
Must be financially secure, kind, un- 
derstanding, prefer Cancer born. Marriage 
possible. Favorite singers George Jones, 
Loretta Lynn. Only sincere need .ans. no 
alcoholics please. 


ALA. WIDOW .- 11-5099-F - Attractive, em- 
ployed, 53, brown hair, blue eyes, 5’5"’, 175, 
neat dresser, likes C&W music, especially 
Porter Wagoner and Johnny Cash, seeks 
mate to enjoy life with. 


TEXAS FEMALE - 11-5097-F - White, single, 
attractive, Aries, 20, 5‘3'’, 110, brn. hair, blue 
eyes, love country & western music, love to 
dance, want white, sincere, affectionate, 
working man, marriage possible, age 20-28, 
photo & details. 


TO ANSWER AN AD: Write letters 
to prospective friends. Place each 
letter in an envelope and write code 
number of the ad and your return 
address on the back of envelope. 
Please send $2 for any 3 letters you 
wish forwarded or $1 for 1 letter. 
Place all the letters you wish for- 
-warded in a larger envelope and mail 
to CountryStyle Letters, 11058 W. 
Addison St., Franklin Park, IL 60131. 
Checks or M.O. should be made out 
to CountryStyle. 


LEARN 
GUITAR 


or 
BASS F ast! 


can master scales fast and 
easy with our unique finger 
and note position chart. 6 
string up to 19th fret for 
Guitar or all 4 strings on 
Electric Bass to the 12th 
fret. Ideal for students, class- 
rooms. You can read it with 
half an eye because it’s 
GIANT SIZE-18” x 36”. 


Thousands in use worldwide. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your money back. Send only 
$4.95 each, check or money 
order to: 


Courtesy Press, Dept. 
CS, 11058 W. Addison 


Franklin Park, Ii. 60131 
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UPSTATE,NY FEMALE - 11-5093-F - Loving 
and plump Leo, 4’11’' 165, age 44, looking for 
the giant in her life. Over 6’ in late 40s or 50s. 
Enjoys fishing, hunting, wrestling and 
traveling, country music, loves Freddy 
Fender, non-smoker or drinker. Must be a 
playmate. Photo please. 


OKLA. FEMALE - 11-5094-F - This lonely 
widow is 33, 5‘5’’, heavy set, has 3 children. 
Seeking sincere, loving gentleman, 34 to 40, 
who would be willing to help raise two boys. 
Must be a nondrinker and like C&W music. 
Children weicome. 


CALIF. FEMALE - 11-5098-F -Divorced, two 
girls 16 & 17, boy 20; 47, 5’8’’, 162, like all 
sports, C&W music, raising dogs. Seeks 
honest, one-woman man. Photo, possible 
marriage. 


FLORIDA FEMALE - 11-5104-F - Marriage- 
minded widow, 46, degree in nursing, likes 
gardening, camping, country and western 
music, especially Loretta Lynn. Seeks 
secure male, 40 to 90, who believes a 
woman’s place is in the home. 


CANADIAN FEMALE—10-5071-F Very | 
lonely, 34, two children, variety of hobbies, 
interests. Seek affectionate husband and 
father. 


KA. FEMALE—10-5060-F - Single, white, 23, 
5‘3’",, blue eyes, Libra. Likes cooking, 
sewing, dancing, bowling, minature golf, 
C&W music, traveling. Am non-smoker or 
drinker. Seek male, 23-35. Photo. 


OKLA. FEMALE—10-5062-F - Lonely, 5/8’’, 
130, brn. eyes, brn. hr. Likes C&W, Gospel 
music, homelife, rodeos. Don Williams fan. 
Have twin boys, 16. Seek non-drinking, home 
loving man, 36-45. 


GEORGIA FEMALE—10-5064-F - Divorced, 
38, 5'4’’, black hr., grn. eyes, one man 
woman. Likes C&W music, sewing, cam- 
ping, cooking, dancing, traveling. Favorite 
performer is Roy Clark. 


N.J. FEMALE—10-5063-F Brn. hr., 
emerald eyes, 20, 5‘4‘’, 153, good personality, 
attractive, sincere. Likes C&W music, 
travel, country living. Seek country person, 
20-24, marriage minded. Ans. all. Photo. 


ALA. FEMALE—10-5068-F - White, divor- 
cee, brn. hr., brn. eyes, 5'10’’, 135. Likes 
outdoors, reading. Favorite singer is Don 
Williams. Seek man, 44-50. Photo, phone. 
Ans. all. 


IND. FEMALE—10-5070-F - Divorced, 38, 
5'4”,, 145, two children, 16 & 10. Likes C&W 
music, outdoors. Can relocate for right man. 
Photo, phone. 


MISS. FEMALE—10-5074-F White, 
divorced, 34, 5‘1’’, 160, light brn. hr., green 
eyes. Likes C&W music, Dolly Parton, 
fishing. Seek male with desire for happy 
homelife. Will relocate. 


N.J. FEMALE—10-5073-F - Brn. hr., 29, no 
dep., honest, sincere. Likes C&W music, 
dancing, swimming, Freddie Hart. Seek 
friendship with someone of same qualities. 
Photos exchanged. 


OHIO FEMALE—10-5075-F Single, 5/1”, 
170, 24, brn. hr. & eyes, two young girls. 
Likes cooking, homelife, outdoors, C&W 
music. Seek marriage minded gent, honest, 
sincere. Can relocate. ane 


CHICAGO FEMALE—10-5078-F - Single, 22, 
5’6"’, Ight. brn. hr., grn. eyes, Leo. Likes 
dancing, gourmet cooking, C&W music, 
outdoors. Photo. Ans. ail. 


N.Y. FEMALE—10-5069-F Red hr., 31, 
pretty, Scorpio, 5’5'’, 115, pleasant 
disposition. Marty Robbins fan. Seek hand- 
some male, 30-36. Photo please. 


BRONX, NY - 11-5101-1~ Intelligent, sexy, 
handsome, white, 6'1’, 195, 24, likes good 
times and good country music. Wants to 
meet a like minded female. Photo if possibile, 
will answer all. 


TENN. MALE - 11-5100-1 - Single, 45, nice 
looking, very positive thinker, 
Metaphysician, country singer, writer, 
ordained minister, love people, animals, life. 
! am a Pisces and somewhat psychic. Love 
George Jones. Will answer. 


VIRG. MALE - 11-5096-1 - Handsome, white, 
22, 6’, 170, bind. hair, blue eyes, like C&W 
music, riding rodeos and outdoor life. Seeks 
nice girl to 25 for friendship and possible 
marriage. Photo please but will answer all. 


MISSOURI MALE - 11-5095-1 - 59, 5‘6’’, 135, 
seek female 48-60, of Pentecostal faith. | 
write country songs, em retired, have been 
married. Single now. Will answer all, phone 
& photo. 
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MO. MALE—10-5081-1 - Brn. hr., grey eyes, 
5'10’’, 150, good job, live in Ozarks. Favorite 
singer is Loretta Lynn. Can furnish a woman 
@ good living, good home. 


1OWA MALE—10-5085-1 - White, 5’9’’, 160, 24, 
brn. hr., blue eyes, One woman man. Likes 
travel, C&W music, life. Moving after July 5 
to So. states. Photo, please. 


offer can’t last very long. CountryStyle reserves the right to edit or refuse any ad. 


CANADIAN MALE—10-5092-1 Sincere, 
good looking, 25, 5‘10’’, 155, blonde hr., blue 
eyes, non-drinker or smoker, Own home. 
Seek attractive, pretty girl. Must love C&W 
music. Friendship, possible marriage. 
Photo. 


N.J. MALE—10-5091-1 Ex-editor from 
India, highly educated, many interests, 
bachelor, 33, 5‘7*’, 120, honest, sincere. Seek 
together, marriage-minded woman. Photo, 
phone. 


TENN. MALE—10-5090-1 - White, single, 38, 
black hr., brn. eyes, 5‘9’’, 170. Like Crystal 
Gale, C&W music, song writing. Girls 20-40 
write, trade pictures. Will send words 
original songs. 


MO. FEMALE—10-5089-F - Blue eyes, brn. 
hr., 5‘7’’, 120, 39. Seek affectionate, finan- 
cially secure, marriage minded gentleman, 
40-50, non-smoker or drinker in Western 
States. Retired serviceman. Performers 
variety. 


WHITE WIDOW—10-5088-F - 50, 118. Likes to 
travel, camping, sports, cooking, C&W 
music, dancing, singing, Dolly Parton, John 
Denver. Seek kind, affectionate male, same 
interests. Lansing, Flint, Pontiac, Mich. 
area. 


TENN. MALE—10-5087-1 - Lonely, white, 27, 
6'22"', 193, red hr., artificial leg. Likes 
movies, music, travel. Tom T. Hall, favorite 
artist. Seek slim, attractive, loving woman, 
able to relocate, 18-25. Marriage minded. 
Photo Ist. Itr. 


GA. FEMALE—10-5086-F Divorced, 35, 
5/3’, brn. eyes & hr., white, 130. Likes 
reading, sightseeing, car races, baseball, 
eating out, C&W music, Conway & Loretta 
are favorites. Seek non-drinker, steady 
worker who likes church. Photo please. 


N.Y. MALE—10-5084-1 Bachelor, 
professional C&W singer, songwriter, 32, 
5'10’", 185, self employed. Likes travel, 
children. Seek interesting woman with 
similar interests. No wealthy widows please. 
Photo, phone. 


DOTHAN ALA. MALE—10-5083-1 - White, 26, 
5‘4’", 135, shy, social drinker, smoker, lonely. 
Likes C&W music, square dancing, travel, 
write songs. Seek woman, 18-40, plain, 
country girls will do, for friendship, possible 
marriage. Will relocate to Tenn., Ky. Photos 
exchanged. Ans. all. 


WASH. MALE—10-5082-1 - White, 21, 6‘, 180, 
blue eyes, brn. hr., Virgo, lonely sailor from 
Tex. Likes dancing, partying, buliriding, 
outdoors, Waylon Jennings, Linda Ronstadt. 
Seek sensuous female, 17-25 for close 
companionship, white. Photo. Ans. all. 


FT. DIX, N.J. SOLDIER—10-5072-1 - 23, 5'9"’, 
170. Into Marshall Tucker, Charlie Daniels, 
Jerry Jeff Walker, Waylon & Willie. Seek 
slender, pretty lady with same musical 
tastes. 


S.C. MALE—10-5079-1 - Gemini, intelligent, 
honest, sincere, 33, 5’8’’, 150, brn. hr., blue 
eyes, pleasant personality. Likes music, 
outdoors, travel, dancing, sports. Photo, 
please. 


ARIZ. MALE—10-5077-1 - Brn. hr., blue eyes, 
33, 6’1’', from Montana. Likes C&W music, 
camping. Will ans. all Itrs. 


LA. MALE—10-5076-1 - White, 30, 6’, 140, 
good looking, good income, Christian. Likes 
sports, outdoors, C&W music, Conway 
Twitty, Mel Tillis. Seek marriage minded 
female, 20-25. Phone and photo. 


STATIONED IN GERMANY - 9-5057-1 
Good-looking serviceman, 24, 6’, light hair, 
seeks woman for correspondence and 
possible marriage. Like C&W music. 
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Homesteader Trades Rat Race For Moose Chase 


It was 1951. Harry Truman 
was President, Americans 
were fighting in Korea, and 
Ernest Tiemann was moving 
to Alaska with his wife and 
two small children. 


Except for a relatively few 
half-frozen servicemen who 
had spent World War II in the 
Aleutian Islands, Alaska may 
have seemed about as foreign 
a place to many Americans 
as Korea. But when Tiemann 
threw up his hands at the 
proverbial rat race, it was 
there he decided to flee, going 
north to homestead 150 acres 
of unspoiled, virtually un- 
- touched Jand on the Kenai 
Peninsula. 

He returned briefly in 1953 


ine 


to what was then still the 48 
United States, attending his 
father’s funeral in his native 
Illinois. Then he promptly 
returned to his new home, a 
14 by 16-foot log cabin in 
Ninilchik, Alaska. And he 
hasn’t been much more than 
.a rifle shot away from there 
since. 
Until now. 


He finally was persuaded to 
come south, to what are 
referred to by some Alaskans 
as “‘the Lower 48,”’ to visit his 
daughter Nancy and her 
husband. 


And if you talk to him today 
and ask him about that 
decision a quarter-century 
ago to leave his postmaster’s 
job in Illinois and head north 
to remake his life in the wilds, 


62-year-old Tiemann will look 
you straight in the eye and 
tell you he never made a 
better decision in his life. 
“It was tremendous,” he 
said of his first days there. ‘It 
was the happiest time of my 
life. Everything was new.” 


He leaned forward in his 
chair and told of life in 
Alaska—how he, his wife 
Laura Lee, their daughters 
Nancy and Janie and later a 
third daughter named Sally 


lived on vegetables from a 


small truck garden and 
moose meat that Tiemann 
literally had to hunt for. 
Ask him why he chose to 
leave Illinois and urban life, 
and he won’t mince words 


there, either. 

“I worked in the post office 
for nine years,’ he said. ‘I 
got tired of it. I just got fed up 
with this clock-punching 
business.” 


So instead of clock- 
punching, he took to hunting 
and fishing for the family 
meals. 

“My two older girls grew 
up on moose meat,”’ he says 
in an interview. ‘“‘When we 
wanted water, we melted 
snow.” 


When he and Nancy areina 
room together, they can swap 
memories so fast and so 
excitedly that they seem in 
danger of forgetting that a 
third person is present. 

“‘Remember when that 
moose cow charged us in the 


muskeg?”’ Nancy said. And 
her father laughs. 

As time passed and the wild 
face of Alaska slowly began 
to change, hunting and 
gardening were no longer 
enough. 

“T took odd jobs, whatever 
was available,’’ Tiemann 
said. “‘But my main job, as it 
turned out, was back in the 
post office. I was the 
Ninilchik postmaster.”’ 

Tiemann did that job for 23 


years, retiring last July. 

The log cabin is gone now, 
replaced by a modern home 
with running water, indoor 
plumbing and color 
television. And life is still 
good in Alaska. But it’s not 
the same, he _— says. 
Civilization is slowly closing 
in. ; 

“It’s changing up there,” 
says Tiemann. “Civilization 
is encroaching.. Life is no 
longer the way it was.’” 


Tiemann’s next youngest 
daughter, Janie, lives in 
Pacific Grove, Calif. And his 
youngest, Sally, is attending 
Ninilchik High School, as her 
sisters did before her. 

“T was just lucky I had a 
good wife and family who 
were willing to go up there 
with me and make a life of 
it,’ he said. “I’ve never 
regretted it. And I’ve never 
given any thought to moving 
back.” 


gsTell Us What You Think», 


We think we have a pretty good idea of what you want in CountryStyle, but we'd like Ks 
to be sure. That’s what we’re all about—giving you what you want and what you haven’t ys 
been able to get anywhere else. ° 2 
i f ’t), how about re 
So, if you have a pen or pencil around (borrow or steal one if you don’t), how abo a 
i} filling out the questionnaire below? _ : vi 
iy You'd be doing us a big favor. We'll repay you by giving you an even better magazine. is 
Thanks, 
¥) The Editors bs 
Dear CountryStyle: a 
y Okay, I’ll do it this time but you’d better not be wasting my time. Don’t blame me if Ys 
you don’t like some of the answers. You asked for it. oe 
se cd 
1. Who’s your favorite country star? a 
Current performer: 
¥) Male Female 
Old time performer: @ 
Male Female be PoS 
o 2. What's your favorite country song? ys 
Recent 
Golden Oldie i? 
¥) 3. What’s your favorite country group? ( 
¥ 4. Where do you hear most of your country music? List 1-2-3 order: ft 
my] Radio Records Tapes Concerts ; 
¥ Other (specify) 
ty] 5. Do you own a guitar? Yes No If yes what kind. Acoustic Electric 
(1 Other ; 
6. Do you own: 
4 Stereo Tape player 
¥ 7. What article did you like the most in CountryStyle? 


8. What article did you like the least? 


9. What would you like to see more of? 


RAR PIASSIAIIIISIIASI IIa sas ssa sssas sss sss s SI SSI SaasSS 


y 
i) 10. Do you make more than $15,000 a year:___— Less than $15,000: 
11. What magazines do you regularly read? 
Y . 
OY 
y) 12. Do you get your magazines at the newsstand? By subscription? 
13. Do you read the ads in these magazines? Yes No 
14. How much money do you spend on country entertainment per month (records, 
vy) tapes, concerts, etc.)? i 
y) Se eee 
wy 15. What is the average cost for tickets to country shows in your town? 
yy 16. What type of country music do you enjoy the most (one only): Progressive 
4 Bluegrass Country jazz Gospel Other é 
¥) 17. What are your favorite TV shows? 
y) 18. Favorite movies 
Baie 
y) 19. Do you smoke or chew tobacco? 
(Y 20. Do you drink beer wine mixed drinks 
¥) 21 Are you a student? Yes__ No___ School : ; ~ 
(4 
MY Name siege, 
) 
vy 
wy Address 
1 
Y) Male Female Age 
( Clip and Mail to: CountryStyle Survey, 11058 W. Addison St., Franklin Park, Ill. 60131 
33 RH 
SJIIIIIAI II II sass sssasssss sss ss Sass Sass SIs Issa 
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aK\interest To All 


NOTED PSYCHIC will answer one 
bothersome question FREE. Stamped- 
envelope please. Write: Mister M., Box 172C, 
Neptune Beach, Fla. 32233 


50 PER CENT Bank Interest. Details $10.00. 
Coniey Enterprises, 615 Majestic Bidg.- 
Dept. CS, San Antonio, Texas 78205 
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watches in color. Guaranteed! Only $20.95. 
Free gift included. T.C. ENTERPRISES-CS, 
P.O. Box 34148, San Francisco, CA. 94134. 


DATES GALORE! Meet exciting singles, 
anywhere. Let America’s largest dating 
service re-energize your social life. Call 


POCKET METRIC CONVERTER Gallons to 
liters, feet to meters, etc. only 50 cents. 
V.S.P., 11058 W. Addison St., Franklin Park, 
iit. 60131 


GOVERNMENT GIVEAWAY. Get 
everything your government has to give. 
Book tells what and how. Only $3.95. Golden 


ee sy 


aaw> 


MAIL ORDER WIZARD, shows you how to 
make $100 a day by simple method. Only 
$2.00. Dr. Michael Kruse, Box 1203, Dept. CS, 
independence, MO 64057. 


SPARETIME OPPORTUNITY BONANZA. 
For information send $2.00 to: Reader’s 
Hallmark, Box 907, S.R.8.2, Waynesville, 


were 
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Music 


INSTANT MUSIC, Learn how to play the 
chromatic harmonica. 10 day money back 
guarantee. Send $9.95 to: Phil Harmonica, 
6411 Pinehurst Rd., Dept. 100, Baltimore, 
MD 21212 


FIDDLE LESSONS (Beginners) Cassette 
No. CS-1. Star Enterprises, 3401 E. Garfield, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85203 


OR REEINE. tellstr cel (600) 5]-0245. Isle Gifts, Dept. 13, 6% W. Sunnyslope, Mo. 65583 

SPOT TREASURES of YESTERYEAR! Try Ponca City)O 74601 eae ALBUMS AND TAPES Latest Country, 

"Guide fo Antiques’’ 480 pages, 1500 DRIVERS: BEGINNING OR EX- -- ic Rock, Soul and Jazz. 33 per cent off regular 

illustrations, buy-sell guidelines. $4.98 PERIENCED. Pass any driving test Rees Mus list price. FREE LISTINGS. G.V. SOUNDS, 
anywhere the first time. Free information. P.O. Box 3505CS, Poughkeepsie, New York 


postpaid. Gallery Gifts, Dept. 12C, 86-07, 95 
Avenue, Jamaica, New York 11416 


C.Q.'s—CB DISCOUNTER. Stop! Before you 
buy your radio, let us give you a better price. 


ABC Driver-ABC Enterprise, Rt. 1, Box 94, 
Dept. CS, Eastsound, Wash. 98245. 


FREE BOOKLIST — Old novels, cookbooks, 
childrens’, mysteries, westerns, romances. 


GINSENG DEMAND — Grow for big profits. 
Planting instructions and sample seeds 


DOES ANYONE WANT TO HELP a 
struggling songwriter get started? Lead- 
sheets and demo tapes furnished. Pauline 
Durham, 52 S. Valley—Dept. CS, Kansas 


12603 


PERSONALIZED LEATHER GOODS. 
Adjustable guitar straps, custom leather 


Wese quality. fectory-fresh merchandise & 2 City, Kan. 66102 belts, etc. Guaranteed. Free information. 
disc hes For ee price list or plicte Authors: Algier, Bower, Clay, Fox, Grey. pase SES SA OXE SUS e-anes Sae e ene AIA TT Arizona Products, Box 13144-CS, Phoenix, 
wrile ©.Q.’s, Dept 10, Box 184, Richland, |000’s more. Postage appreciated. Rt. | Sues 2 SINGERS-WRITERS ... Successful Nash- Arizona 85002. 

Mich. 49083 240CS, Oroville, California 95965. ville Producer wants someone to work with 


*ARRISGE? Need Help? 
ine s!. Write: Test, 
aton, iL 60187 


BURNED.OUT 


nA IVER PROBLEMS? Let my secret 
tormuia help $10 to: Risrec Co., Dept. CS, 
102 Winding Way, Horseheads, NY 14845 
FOR SALE: Homemade Quilt tops. One top 
and bottom for $10.00 plus $2.00 mailing 
outside 100 miles below. 10 prs. pillowcases- 
$8.98. Write Kris‘s, P.O. Box 11294, Dept. CS, 
Chickasaw, Alabama 36611 


COUNTRY STAR PHOTOS!!! B&W 8x10". 
Many artists. Send self-addressed, stamped 
envelope for list. MIM PHOTO, P.O. Box 183 
Dept. CS, Browns Mills, N.J. 08015. 


AUTHENTIC IRISH BREAD RECIPES 
Easy. 3 for $1.00, SASE, Mcinnes, P.O. Box 
295, Dept. CS, Joppa, Md. 21085 


COLLEGE DEGREES — High School 
diplomas, certificates, marriage licenses. 
University Novelty & Engraving, P.O. Box 
5172.0, Tampa, Fla. 33675. 


EARS PIERCED? See what wehave for you. 
Write: LEND AN EAR, Box 7762-0, San 
Diego, CA. 92107 


MEET YOUR FAVORITE STAR and win a 
trip to Hollywood. Details $3. Mix ‘N Match, 
3819 Wayne Trace, Ft.Wayne,Ind. Dept.cs 


POEM 
WRITERS 


Can your poems be set to music? 


Send your best for review. Holi- 
day House Productions, Natchez 
Court Building, Dept. CS, P.O. 
Box 110969, Nashville, Tennessee 
37211. 


We Want 
“HIT RECORDS" 


for 
Promotion-Distribution 


LONELY? Meet the opposite sex! Lists of 
names, addresses, descriptions, either sex, 
$5.00. Write, Murphy, Box 35, Middletown, 
R.1. 02840 

LVIS PRESLEY FAN CLUB. Get Tour 
Schedule, news, free pictures, membership 
$5.00 year. F.L. Williams, Route 3, Box 351, 


Clinton, N.C. 28328 


(1264) 
FREE COLOR CAMERA-Free tool kit-pius 
other fantastic bonuses-details $1.00 
(retundable). David’s Gifts, 2726 Lincoin 
Ave., Dept. CS, La Crosse, W! 54601 


YOUR NAME or caption imprinted on white 
T-shirt, $4.50, 2-$8. Colored shirt $5.50, 2-$10. 
Tie died, $7.50. All sizes, all colors. HERBY, 
Box 1236, Portsmouth, NH 03801. 


YOUR CAPTION custom designed, im- 
printed on Hanes T-Shirt, $5.00. All sizes and 
colors. Junky T’s!, Box 1236, Portsmouth, 
N.H. 03801. Dept. CS 


NASHVILLE CALLING! 
Record in Music City, U.S.A. 


with the same musicians that 
the Stars use. Producers that 


had hit songs recorded by many 
of the top artists. If you want 
a chance to have a hit record, 


and you have talent and financial 
backing, contact: 
Arthur Thomas 
Magnum Gold Productions 
26-B Music Square East, 
Nashville, Tenn. 37203 
Phone (615) 254-5074/5075 


HOMEWORKERS — $800.00 MONTHLY 
possible stuffing envelopes with ad- 
vertisements already stamped. Details 
$1.25, stamped envelope. WORLOWIDE 
Dept. CS, Box 1590, Studio City, CA 91604. 


WOLF-HYBRIDS — Raise for profit. 
Fascinating business. Wolf Hybrid Report, 
with photos, $2.25. C.D. Haverfield, Dept. CS, 
221 W. 4th, Leadville, Colo. 80461. 


LAKE OF THE OZARKS, MISSOURI— 
Modern auditorium 10,000 sq. ft., 1000 
upholstered seats, heat and air-conditioning. 
On 300 x 300 commercial lot. Multi-purpose 
building. Priced to sell at $120,000. Call (312) 
884-1550 or (312) 398-5552 after 6 PM. 


NOTICE: 


RATERS 
WANTED 


(No experience required.) Each 
month we will ship you Nationally 
Released Albums to rate. You 
pay nothing for any records you 
receive; all you pay is a small mem- 
bership fee. We pay all postage. The 
program is simple: in return for 
your opinion, you will build a sub- 
stantial record collection. Appli- 
cants accepted on “‘first come ba- 
sis."" For application write: 


E.A.R.S., INC., Dept. C 
Box 574, 13425 Watertown Plank Road 


on share basis. Write: CONFIDENTIAL, 
Suite 109, Dept. CS; 44 Music Sq. East, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 37203. 

————e (616) 
FIRST PUBLISHED BOOK OF SONG 
POEMS. $3.00. Box 1991, Plainview, Texas 
79072. Money orders only. 


RECORD IN NASHVILLE. Low rates. Also 
poems needed for country and gospel songs. 
Song Services, Box 943, Dept. CS, Hen- 
dersonville, TN. 37075 


WRITE A HIT SONG and Sell It!!! Famous 
songwriter reveals success formula. Free 
details. Dimensions, Box 2525-FM, LaMesa, 
CA. 92041 


$495.00; COMPLETE RECORDING Session 
and 1000 Records only $495.00, credit plan 
available. H.O.W.E. Country Productions, 
Box 11522-CS, Memphis, Tennessee (901) 324- 
6786 


FREE-MUSIC INDUSTRY CATALOG of the 
most comprehensive list of entertainment 
publications ever compiled. Write: Talent & 
Booking, Dept. CS-1, P.O. Box 3030, Los 
Angeles, Ca. 90028. or call toll free (800) 421- 
4100 


LEARN GUITAR FAST! Easy step by step 
method teaches how. Best book out! $4.50. 
FAIRCHILD MUSIC, Dept. CS, Box 967, 
Monterey, CA 93940. 


10-45 rpm C-W RECORDS. $3.00. With your 
order you will receive listings of 8 track 
tapes and albums at below wholesale prices. 
All records are new. Neon Records, Dept. 
CS, 6701 Hope Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 44102 


POEMS WANTED 


TO BE SET TO MUSIC 
Send your best poems for offer 
e Any subject — Prompt Consideration 


UNDERGROUND LP’S + Rare, 
UNRELEASED live recordings & studio 
outtakes: Elvis, Elton John, Bowie, Beatles, 
Ronstadt, Queen, Springsteen, Dylan, Kiss, 
etc. Largest selection ANYWHERE! Movie 
posters, rock collectibles, etc. GIANT 
CATALOG 50cents. COMIX-RECORDS, Box 
2037-CS, Springfield, Va. 22152. 


PLAY COUNTRY & WESTERN GUITAR by 
ear, details free, or send $3.95 ppd. for 
complete course to: Horvath Sales, Box 
11392C Dept. CS, Richmond, VA. 23230. 


SONGWRITERS SHARE in everything. For 
information send stamped envelope to: BOB 
JACKS, P.O. Box 266 Dept. CS, Oakland 
City, Ind. 47660. 


SONGWRITERS, EARN MONEY. We 
record your song or lyric. Release on 
commercial records, USA-Canada. You earn 
20 cents per record sold. Songwriters are 
earning their first royalities with us. 
Established and reliable. Send songs-lyrics, 
Rebound Records, Dept. CS, Terrenceville, 
NFLD, Canada. 


BIGGEST DISCOUNTS ON SOUND 
EQUIPMENT. Shure mikes, 60 percent off 
list, one-third off net. Also: JBL, Altec, 
Crown, Peavey, AKG Shure SR, EV, 
Tascam, Tapco, Bose, Music Man, Kustom. 
Roy Baumann Music, 24 E. Northwest Hwy., 
Dept. CS, Arlington Heights, IL 60004. 312- 
392-4010. 


NEW BOOK. Songwriting, Selling them, now 
made easy. Turn your notes into dollars. 
$4.95 plus 50 cents mailing. Bo-Conn En- 
terprises, Dept. CS, 2840 N. Ocean Bivd., Ft. 
Lauderdale, Florida 33308 


MUSIC CITY SONGCRAFTERS urgently 
needs poems for musical setting. Get the 
famous Nashville Sound. Satisfied 
customers for more than twenty years. Send 
poems to: 6145 Acklien Station, Studio S 
Nashville, Tenn 37212 


SONGWRITERS co-write 50-50 basis with 


Elm Grove, Wi 53122 award winning songwriters who have songs 

This research program is guaranteed EREESEAAMINAHION bes recorded by Brenda Lee, Eddy Arnold plus 
F NASHVILLE MUSIC PRODUCTIONS others. Free publishing on accepted 

Box 40001, Studio 9 Nash., Tn. 37204 material. Send lyrics to: Nashville Co- 


Special 
Introductory 


Rate... 
A half-a-buck a word 


to introduce you to 


Franklin Park, IL 60131. 


Here’s copy for my ad: 


Heading: ______ 


Writers Plan, 1200 Division Sutie 202, Studio- 
3, Nashville, TN 37202 


—— SS SS SS SS SS SS ES I 


CountryStyle Classified Order Form 
This special introductory discount is good for up to 4 consecutive 
insertions only. 50 cents per word; minimum 20 words. Please pay 
in advance. CountryStyle sets first 2 or 3 words in capital letters 
and will ad your specific heading where space permits. Otherwise 
we will fit in where appropriate. All orders must be accompanied 
by a sample or description of your product or service. Send your ad 
and remittance to CountryStyle Classified; 11058 W. Addison St., 


Send Records & Tapes for review to: 


Music Towne Record Distributors 
26 MUSIC SQUARE EAST — B 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 37203 


TELEPHONE (615) 244-4127 
ALSO 


CountryStyle® 
Classified 


—the inexpensive way to reach the gen- 
eral reader with only a casual interestin 
country music as well as the avid fan. 
To introduce advertisers to Country- 
Style Classified, we’ve set up a spec- 

ial ‘‘half-a-buck a word" introducto- 

ry rate (regular rate 75¢ a word). 

You can run up to four consecu- 

tive insertions (same copy) of 

your ad at the special “buy 3, 

get the 4th one free”’ discount. 


All ads for CountryStyle sub- 
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Number of insertions 1 2 3 4 (Buy 3, get the 4th free) 
Circle 
Amount enclosed: $ 


Start with (month) 
Payment must accompany order. 
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ject to publisher's acceptance. Name 
WRITE US FOR PRICES ON: Rush your ad to usright now, 
c R : s and it iy seg UR next Street 
t i d : ue of CountryStyle. 
Us om ecor Ing eSslons Use this order form or mail City State Zip 
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Still Writes Popular Songs 


No Resting On Laurels For Williams 


FORT WORTH—The two 
biggest country songs of 1957 
were ‘‘Fraulein’’ and 
“Geisha Girl.’ Both sold 
millions of records, were 
recorded by numerous artists 
and stayed at the top of the 
charts for weeks. 


retire on those songs and 
quit,” Williams says. ‘But 
I’m not satisfied.”’ 


Williams secludes himself 


in a tiny office on the east side 
of Fort Worth and composes 
songs as if he had never heard 
of those two hits. 


The man who wrote those 
songs, Lawton Williams, is 
still writing popular tunes 
and says he was never in- 
timidated by their success. 

“Most country songwriters 
would have been satisfied to 


Just before the first of the 
year, Williams turned out a 
song he had high hopes for. 
Called ‘‘Peanuts In Heaven,’ 
the song was inspired by 
President Jimmy Carter. 


“Most country songwriters would have been satisfied to retire on 
Lawton Williams says, “but I’m not satisfied.” 


their songs and quit,” 


A CountryStyle 
Book Review 


Sing Your Heart Out Country Boy 


Now that country’s come out of the closet, there are some 
people writing damn good books about country music. One 
such person is Dorothy Horstman, who has researched more 
than 300 of country music’s classics and given us the lyrics, 
together with explanations of their origins either from the 
songwriters, their friends or historical sources, if the song is 
that ancient. 

Ms. Horstman divides the songs into 15 categories 
(religious songs, cheatin’ songs, prison songs, etc.) and each 
category carries a short historical preface. Some of the songs 
are as old as last century and some as new as yesterday. 

Jimmie Rodgers is in the book, and so is Steve Goodman. 
Great country writers of today like Kris Kristofferson and Don 
Wayne have followed old-timers like Will S. Hays, who wrote 
“The Little Old Cabin In The Lane”’ in 1871. 

Ms. Horstman, who is a songwriter herself, just had to find 
out why songwriters write the songs they do, and in sharing the 
answers with us she has given us a work that should be in 
every public and school library in the country, as well as in 
mine and yours. 


Williams, a Carter sup- 
porter says the new President 
is ‘‘potentially another 
Abraham Lincoln.” 

Although unwilling to rest 
on the success of his earlier 
hits, Williams nevertheless is 
proud of them. 

‘Everybody back then was 
telling me that I had to write 
something like Elvis Presley 
was doing,’ he explains. 

“But ‘Fraulein’ was just as 
country as country could be.”’ 

Bobby Helms recorded the 
song for Decca and it sold 
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four million copies. Since 
then, more than 200 artists 
have recorded “Fraulein.” 

“I wrote that song for all 
the guys who were in Ger- 
many during World War II 
and fell in love and had some 
fond remembrances,’ 
Williams says. 

After ‘Fraulein’ hit big, 
Williams wrote ‘‘Geisha 
Girl” as a follow-up. 

The next year he wrote 
“Color Of The Blues’ for 
George Jones. And during the 
administration of Lyndon 
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Johnson, Williams wrote 
“Everything’s Okay On The 
LBJ.”’ 

In 1968, he wrote ‘“‘Shame 
On Me,’’ which became the 
first big hit for Bobby Bare. 

Williams says he has 
always found song writing 
easy. And says he doesn’t 
have to be in a particular 
mood to write. 

“Tt’s just like picking 


cotton,’’ he relates. ‘“You pick 
to then end of the row and 
then you turn around and 
start back.” 


Hurry, Supply 
Is Limited 
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(Continued From Page 12) 


to trade  information,”’’ 
commented one blacksmith. 
“No one wants to keep their 
trade to themselves.”’ 

Bull sessions sometimes 
running until 1 or 2 a.m. 
touched on everything from 
the boredom of making nails 
all day to the price of coal. 
(The right kind of coal is 
almost as important to a 
blacksmith as his anvil.) 

“Primarily the decorative 
iron blacksmiths are here,” 
explained James Wallace, 
SIU research assistant and a 
working blacksmith who 
helped put the conference 
together. 

Those who wanted to see 
the best of their craft could go 
to the University’s Museum 
Art Galleries for an exhibit 
entitled ‘‘Iron, Solid Wrought- 
USA.”’ There about 190 
historic and contemporary 
pieces were displayed—items 
such as a John Deere plow 
and an intricate gun lock 
fashioned by modern artisans 
at Colonial Williamsburg. 

Jud was among several 
blacksmiths called upon to 
give demonstrations of his 
work at the gathering. 
Dressed in blue denim apron, 
work clothes and a 
locomotive engineer’s cap, he 
came about as close as 
anyone there to _ the 
stereotype image of a smithy. 
His face is rough-hewn, his 
shoulders rounded from 
years of wielding hammers 
and sledges. 

Jud’s setup was out in the 
open with no roof overhead to 
give shade, and that caused 
problems for him. 


Working over a hot forge has been Slim Spurling’s tivelihood for the last 13 years. Largely setr-taught, 
Spurling and several others have a blacksmith school in Morrison, Colo. Here, he heats a piece of metal, 


“This is awful, working 


outside. Can’t tell the heat of 
the metal,” he muttered. 
“The best kind of working 
day is a cloudy one—even in 
the shop.” 2 

Blacksmiths judge how hot 
the metal is by its color, and 
in bright sunlight the metal 
is hotter than it looks. 

Be that as it may, Jud 
perservered as onlookers 
watched, conversed and 
occasionally threw him a 
question. 

Now with Jud a question— 
unless it’s a technical one—is 
more often than not a straight 
line, a chance for him to 
return one of his wisecracks 
or little stories. 


preparing to put it under the trip hammer, at right, for shaping. 
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How long did he shoe 
horses? 

“T put on shoes for 35 years. 
Got kicked once. Between the 
time I got kicked and the time 
I hit the ground, I decided 
that what tools I couldn’t sell, 
I'd give away.” 

All the while he talked, his 
hammer plinked away at 
some piece of hot metal he 
had just taken out of his forge 
and put on the anvil. 


What are some of the things 
he’s made in his years at the 
forge? 

“I. made a little of 
everything in this business, 
but money and whisky. I 
didn’t make any money, and I 


don’t know how to make 
whisky ... 

“T ain’t never seen a rich 
blacksmith,” he went on, 
working as he talked. ‘‘Some 
years ago there was a guy 
near me, a blacksmith doing 
half the work I was, and he 
was making money . . . found 
out he was a bootlegger ... 
never did get caught.” 

And back to the business at 
the anvil. 


Finally you ask him 
whether he’d rather 
blacksmith or tell stories, and 
he chuckles as he says, “‘It all 
goes together doesn’t it?” 

There have been 
blacksmiths in Jud’s family 
since before his grandfather 
came to Georgia just after the 
Civil War. But it looks as if 
the line will end with Jud. 

Though he has three sons, 
none is a blacksmith. 


“My youngest son (32 years 
old), he can make anything 
he’s a mind to. But he won’t 
do it. He’s a mechanical 
engineer, went to Georgia 
Tech,” he explained. 

There was a time Jud and 
others like him probably 
wondered whether’ the 
blacksmith’s art would go to 
its grave with them. But the 
craft is not fading as was once 
feared. 

“Ten years ago I had to 
travel two days to find 
another blacksmith,’’ Jud 
said. ‘‘Today, there are 
nearly 40 blacksmiths iin 
Georgia.”’ 

The resurgence is among 
the young—people who grew 
up never knowing the small- 
town diversion of hanging out 
down by the smithy’s shop. 


‘Blacksmithing — 4 Pring Art 1s 


The intricacies of making a 
horseshoe are explained by 
Frank Turley as he puts the 
metal in the forge. His left 

hand is on the crank for the 
blower that has replaced bellows 
in many of today’s blacksmith 
shops. 


They’re discovering 
blacksmithing in the midst of 
their search for a craft or 
hobby, or, as one of them put 
it, because they’re looking for 
an escape from the ‘‘in-and- 
out basket trip” at the office. 

Certainly, they’re not 
playing the same role the 
village smithy of the old days 
did 


According to Alex W. 
Bealer in his book, “The Art 
of Blacksmithing,” before the 
Industrial Revolution, the 
blacksmith was the man to 
see when you wanted to build 
a house (nails, tools, hinges, 
other ironwork), travel 
somewhere (wagon tires, 
horse and oxen shoes), or 
even buy toys for the children 
(ice skates, toy wagons, doll 
carriages). Naturally, the 
smithy was essential to the 
farmer, too. 

That’s not the case 
anymore. The resurgence is 
carrying blacksmithing more 
into the world of art and 
handcraft. 

As evidence of this ‘‘new’’ 
kind of blacksmith, consider 
one Dorothy Stiegler, a 31- 
year-old mother and 
radiology technician from 
Olympia, Wash. She was 
another of the nearly 400 at 
the gathering. 

For her, horses and a touch 
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of nonconformity were what 
led her to the forge. 

‘‘T always had an interest in 
horses,”’ she said. ‘‘I always 
thought my thing would come 
through horses. They would 
be a catalyst.” 

About a year and a half ago, 
she and her husband decided 
their futures would be in 
something besides ‘his 
parents’ sporting goods store. 

Her husband, who knew 
some gunsmithing, enrolled 
in a horseshoer’s school, and 
one day suggested she could 
learn the trade herself. They 
graduated, bought a truck 
and forge, and they were in 
the horshoeing business. 

That led to their enrolling in 
Frank Turley’s blacksmith 
school in Santa Fe, N.M. 

They put shoes on horses 
for a year, enduring a couple 
of kicks, horsebites and. the 
like, as they waited to get into 

‘the school. 

Her husband, despite two 
college degrees, now plans to 
pursue gunsmithing; she is a 
working blacksmith with an 
open-air shop set up under a 
shelter in the yard of her 
Olympia home. 

Currently, she has a 
commission to fashion a set of 
entrance gates to a Spanish- 
style home. It will be some 
time before she learns how to 
make them, she said, but the 
man who ordered them said 
he would wait. 

Her self-professed goal is 
‘to be a good, professional 
blacksmith. I feel I have 
some good potential. In eight 
or 10 years Ill be good.”’ 

She loves blacksmithing, 
loves “‘the ring of the anvil, 
the smell of the coal.’”’ And, 
she acknowledged, ‘‘I’ve got 
this drive to be different, to be 
apart from the crowd.” 


That urge to do one’s life 
differently, to step aside and 
let others run the rat race is 
in many of the new smiths. 

‘Hard to say why I did it,”’ 
said deep-voiced Slim 
Spurling, a six-foot, three- 
inch tall blacksmith from 
Morrison, Colo. ‘‘I guess I’ve 
danced to a different drum all 
my life.” 

He loathes the world of the 9 
to 5 office. 

“IT never let myself get 
trapped into an office. I got 
into forestry (in college) 
thinking I’d be out in the 
woods and all that. But there 
was still too damn much time 
in an office,’ he shrugged. 

Slim has been at the anvil 
for 13 years, ever since he got 
out of college. He is largely 
self-taught—‘‘I struggled 
alone 10 years before I saw 
another man work.”’ 

He does artforms and or- 
namental work, mostly on 
commission; that is, he does 
a piece only after someone 
orders it. 

*‘Demand,”’ he said, is the 
reason he opened a 
blacksmith school at 
Morrison a year ago. He has 
nine students, most of them 
from Denver. 


Frank Turley, the man who 


taught Dorothy Stiegler her — 


blacksmithing, is another one 
of those who “‘escaped”’ into 
the world of the blacksmith. 

“You don’t want iambic 
pentameter,’’ he said as 
about 100 onlookers watched 
him demonstrate the rhythm 
of the hammer at the ABANA 
conference, ‘You’ want 


metronome rhythm.” 
Dressed in a multi-colored 
T-shirt with a cap to match, 
wire-rim glasses, hair long 
enough to traii out from under 
his cap, Turley looked as 
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much like a counter-culture 
type as he did a blacksmith. 

Turley, one of those: invited 
to stage demonstrations at 
the conference, joked as he 
hammered a hunk of metal 
into a horseshoe. 

“You gotta learn to make 
one of these because 
everyone who comes _ into 
your shop will ask, can you 
make a horseshoe?” 

Turley is- a native of St. 
Louis, though he and _ his 
family moved 
Neb., when he was 14. 

He got a bachelor’s degree 
in anthropology from 
Michigan State and was 
“doing the commuter thing” 
in Los Angeles as an in- 
surance- claims adjuster 
when he saw a horseshoer at 
work one day 12 years ago. 

“IT stood for hours watching 
that.man shoe horses. I came 
home, told my wife I wanted 
to do that . . . She laughed: so 
did I. 

“Two weeks later I was a 
horseshoer’s helper.”’ 

Five years ago, his back 
gave out on him ‘horse legs 
are heavy). He moved to 
Santa Fe and _ learned 
blacksmithing by watching a 
blacksmith at work. That led 
eventually to his school. 

His enrollment is six; his 
tuition for six weeks is $600. 

“They came for a wide 
range of reasons,” Turley 
noted. *“A handful of sculp- 
tors, Mother Earth people, 


_back-to-the-landers. And I 


have kids who think it’s 
romantic.” 
According to Turley, 


blacksmithing is a johnny- 
come-lately in the craft 
arena. “‘It has grown 
phenomenally among young 
people only in the last five 
years,”’ he said. 

It was just six years ago the 


first workshop on 
blacksmithing was held at 
SIU, according to author 


Bealer. Then three years ago 
50 blacksmiths gathered in 
Georgia from all over the 
country and formed ABANA. 
That has led to annual con- 
ferences such as the recent 
four-day affair at Car- 
bondale. 

Not a bad comeback for a 
once thought to be 
dying. With blacksmithing, 
the death-watch is over: the 
patient has survived. 


First she was a 
radiology technician, 
then a horseshoer, now 
a working blacksmith. 
Dorothy Stiegler of 
Olympia, Wash., 
displays a pair of hinges 
she made that will be 
used on a church door. 
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Above, Jud Nelson of Sugar Valley, Ga., has been a blacksmith 
since he was a teenager. Below, as other blacksmiths look on, 
Frank Turley, left in photo, and a volunteer assistant using a 
sledge demonstrate how to work as a team on a piece of metal. 
Turley runs a blacksmith school in Santa Fe, N.M. 
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